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The Greater Opportunity 


NDERNEATH reason in male humanity is love 

of violence, especially of violent conflict. How 
much is this taste for strong and erude-emotion the 
result of evolution, and how much the result of school 
text books, literature, and our very vocabulary? At 
any rate, the exciting quality of slaughter is one of 
the hardest obstacles to enforcing civilized standards. 
If the United States should be drawn into the present 
war, she would be able to accomplish only a limited 
amount toward determining the outcome. If she 
keeps out, she will be able to help along the per- 
manent, slow, puzzling task of making a world in 
which ideas of peace, tolerance, good will, may feel 
at home. If certain psychological fashions were 
changed there would be no wars at all and all the 
energy of the race would be freed for more construc- 
tive problems. If it were the fashion to celebrate 
patience, justice, breadth of sympathy, to lend band 
music and gold lace to the services of peace, and to 
regard hostility, national, racial and religious nar- 
rowness, as merely archaic, war would be ended, and 
it can be actually ended in no other way, although a 
change in international machinery can make it less 
probable. The men of the United States (the women 
can be trusted) should devote themselves to check- 
ing their out-of-date passions, to building up emo- 
tions that support their spiritual insight, to seeing 
glory in self-control. If any untoward accident 
should occur to set a match to the most inflammable 
sides of our natures those of us who pretend to lead 
should remember why we passed an arbitration 
treaty, why peace efforts failed in July, why there 
will be no gain from this war unless there is a wide- 
spread change in the world’s catch-words. Let us, 
while there is calm in this country, fully accustom 
our minds to dwelling on the service the United 
States is doing to the future by the mere fact of 
standing against hostile passion and encouraging the 
resisting powers of peaceable ideals. 


Work and Retrenchment 


S OME editorials printed by us week before last on 

government, private business and unemployment 
have brought out various comments and queries. 
One point made is that if the head of a private busi- 
ness undertakes work in bad times he is encouraging 
speculative expansion, the spirit that brought about 
the panic of 1908, the spirit that, long continued, has 
given American business so much to recover from. It 
is true, certainly, that much of our depression at 
present is due to over-extension in the past, much 





that is loosely charged up to political measures or to 
war. It is true that ill-judged expansion in hard 
times is a dangerous kind of business stimulant. That 
is not what we were talking about. We were not dis- 
cussing new enterprises, or extensions of any kind. 
We were talking about doing in slack times what is 
going to be done sometime anyway. That is a sound 
principle, even in private business, although it is 
simpler in its application to public enterprises. As 
far as expansion, properly so called, is concerned, 
it ought to be considered carefully in private busi- 
ness, since we are living under an industrial regime 
in which there is often widespread over-production 
at the same time that there is widespread need of 
life’s basic commodities. Such a failure in connec- 
tion between need and supply is one of the failures 
of civilization. The responsibility for the failure is 
not on any one class. It is not on the egotism of 
wealth, the errors of labor, the conventionality of 
politics, the flocking to cities, the woodenheadedness 
of voters: not on one of these things, but on’ them all. 
It means merely that the human brain has not yet 
worked out for itself a satisfactory system of in- 
dustry, society and government. Blaming classes is 
not a fertile exercise. The requirement is for precise 
and convincing devices for improvement. 


High Office 


HE man who wishes Congress to investigate the 
encroachment of the Department of Commerce 
on the State Department is William Alden Smith. 
Most grown-ups know that the Cabinet is not recog- 
nized in the Constitution and that the President may 
use the members as he pleases. Senator Smith is the 
man ‘who so conducted the Titanic investigation that 
an astonished world has not yet recovered from the 
show of official ignorance. How, O Michigan, did 
you ever decide William Alden to be your mightiest 
statesman, fittest to cast your vote and speak your 
voice in the councils of Columbia? 


How About It Doctor? 


D®: DERNBURG has taken the position that 

Germany would have the right to take possession 
of Canada if she could. He also has contended that 
Germany had the right to cross Belgium in order to 
get at France. Not very seriously, but as an exercise 
in logic, we wish to ask him a question founded on 
these propositions of his. If it happened to be con- 
venient, would Germany have a right to march across 
New England in order to get at Canada? 
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German-Americans 


ERMAN RIDDER deserves full credit for 

serving notice that in case of war between the 
United States and any foreign country our citizens 
would be a unit. Congressman Bartholdt also deserves 
credit for a similar statement, although it was deliv- 
ered in a speech which contained an excess of fury. The 
most harmful German-American at large is George 
Sylvester Viereck. The Fatherland was apparently 
established to give Germany an organ in the heart 
of the United States, thus fitting into the policy that 
sent Dr. Dernburg here and turned the German Am- 
bassador into a fire-brand press agent. The copy of 
The Fatherland that now lies before us speaks of the 
“duplicity of the State Department.” It accuses Mr. 
Lansing of “inspiration from Downing Street.” It 
delicately observes, “Bryan leaps up in the air and 
gesticulates, but Sir Edward Grey pulls the strings.” 
It mentions the possible impeachment of President 
Wilson. It says of the government as a whole that 
it “deliberately provokes Germany and at the same 
time deliberately plays the game of Great Britain.” 
It goes through the familiar and childish argument 
that seeks an analogy between Great Britain’s effort 
to protect neutral shipping in a war zone and Ger- 
many’s warning that neutrals need no longer expect 
the traditional caution and search from her, but 
might stay away from a paper blockade or take the 
risk of being blown up without examination; and of 
this pleasant threat The Fatherland says that we 
open our eyes “wide with baby horror.” Mr. Viereck 
is a dangerous influence, but apparently he is doing 
only what he is hired to do, as doubtless Bernstorff 
is only carrying out the present German govern- 
ment’s idea of the duties of an ambassador in a 
neutral land. Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, M. Jusserand 
and Mr. Bakhmetieff interpret their functions dif- 
ferently. Some American citizens who sympathize 
with the Allies started to organize for purposes of 
agitation. It was pointed out to them that the same 
objections that hold against German-American organ- 
ization for agitation would hold against similar per- 
formances on the other side, whereupon the enter- 
prise was promptly abandoned. 


Can Americans Think ? 


R. VON MACH’S answer to ex-President Taft 

is amazing in its simplicity. Dr. von Mach 
wishes to shorten the war by a law forbidding us to 
export ammunition. He apparently fails, with the 
naivete that so many Germans are showing, to give 
Americans credit for brains enough to take account 
of a few obvious contradictions, as for example: 

1. It would shorten the war only on the assumption 
that Germany is to win. 

2. It would give an immense advantage, now and 
in the future, to nations that insist on upholding 
militarism and opposing devices for peaceable set- 
tlements, through the Hague or other international 
arrangements. 

3. It is a logical desire in a country that thwarted 
the plan of mediation urged by Sir Edward Grey in 
July and accepted by Servia, Italy, France, Russia, 
and even Austria, Germany alone refusing. 

4. What the modern conscience exacts is not a 
sudden change in international law, made to help 


* | : 





the country that had the fullest warlike preparation. 
What it desires, and later will seek, is a limitation 
on the bellicose power of any one state. 

If Dr. von Mach wishes to reach thinking Ameri- 
cans, he must not leave out the essentials of the 
argument. Americans who have lived here for many 
generations, and who are perfectly cool in the present 
emergency, must be dealt with as grown-ups. The 
embargo-on-arms proposition is too simple a device 
for their intellects. 


No Other Way 


 Fiieions Luxemburg is starving also. That she 

stopped with a mere protest against the German 
invasion did not save her. If neutrality is to be out- 
raged for convenience, there is no safe way, whether 
courageous resistance like Belgium’s, or submission 
like that of Luxemburg. There is no safety save in 
the integrity of, treaties and accepted principles. Once 
more we can afford to remind ourselves that. this 
war cannot justly end until it has decided whether 
there is any meaning in a scrap of paper. Germany 
has been at the Hague the uncompromising opponent 
of reduced armament, and the two things go together. 
Listen to Treitschke: 


Germany has during a quarter of a century of 
the most dangerous diplomatic friction given 
peace to the world; not by the means advocated 
by pacifists, disarmament, but. by exactly the op- 
posite means. Germany’s example turned the 
armies of Europe into nations and the nations 
into armies. 


Certainly the principle of large armies must be 
upheld by a nation which means to upset Europe in 
order to subjugate other lands, and on that subject 
it is possible to think of Belgium (and also Holland) 
as we hear Treitschke say: 


The western frontier slowly but surely spreads 
toward that of our ancient Fatherland, and the 
time will come when German civilization, which 
has so often changed its seat, will again reign 
supreme in its own home. 


That this conquest would be of immeasurable bene- 
fit to the universe Treitschke had no doubt. He once 
quoted with approval the words of the German poet: 


One day the whole world may recover its health 
in the German character. 


The world will do nothing of the kind. The diffi- 
culty with German thought recently lies largely in 
this inflated notion of one country saving the uni- 
verse. The world will learn a good deal from Ger- 
many, but Germany will learn a good deal from the 
world. 


Government Ships 


UR gracious, interesting, and progressive con- 

temporary, the Chicago Evening Post, comments 
on our position that risk of becoming involved in 
war was not one of the chief elements in the shipping 
bill, and disagrees with that view. The Post may be 
right, although our opinion thus far remains. The 
danger from an explosion of popular wrath from 
possible interference would in our opinion be about 
the same, whether a ship were owned by the govern- 
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ment or by private Americans. The government 
would certainly take a fair and reasonable attitude 
itself. The danger, as we see it, if there is any, lies 
in loss of life on American ships, a danger which 
would be the same in either case. As events have 
turned, the question is not pressing, but we still dis- 
believe in the idea that our government could not 
keep out of a fracas if it owned ships, and we still 
believe it all comes down to the degree to which we 
need a merchant marine and the price we are willing 
to pay to get it. On that subject, as stated several 


_ weeks ago, our learning is insufficient. 


Wine of Cardui 


AS Harper’s Weekly is being sued by our friend 
Patten for Two Hundred Thousand Dollars for 
being saucy to Wine of Cardui, it gives a certain 
sense of human companionship to notice what the 
Louisiana State Board of Health has just done to 
said so-called wine. The State Board says: 


These nostrums are pernicious and baneful in ef- 
fect. The enormous profits accruing from the 
sale of so-called medicines are derived largely 
from the income of the very poor and the unfor- 
tunate. Among the most fraudulent of these 
preparations is Wine of Cardui, 


The Board promises full support to Dr. Dowling 
in the suit brought against him and adds: 


We welcome the opportunity to assist in this suit, 
the outcome of which we are confident will be a 
death blow to the popular Wine of Cardui and all 
other fraudulent patent nostrums. 


That is rather encouraging about the probable 
outcome of our suit, if it ever comes to trial. But 
the State Board of Health was not satisfied with de- 
fending Dr. Dowling and expressing itself about Mr. 
Patten’s booze. It went on to pass amendments to 
the sanitary code which will do something to the 
whole branch of idiot cures. For example: 


No manufacturer, dealer, agent, salesman or 
saleswoman shall cause to be printed, written or 
indicated, on any bottle wrapper, carton, or other 
container, in any newspaper, circular, poster, 
handbill or otherwise, any advertisement of any 
proprietary or patent medicine, with intent to sell, 
give away, barter, exchange, or in any wise dis- 
pose of same, which contains any assertion, rep- 
resentation or statement of fact untrue, decep- 
tive or misleading. 

As part of the code, this regulation will have the 
effect of law. In control of patent or proprietary 
medicines, it puts Louisiana on an equality with New 
York City. When Dr. Goldwater took that step in 
New York, Harper’s Weekly decided to devote about 
2 year to giving publicity to the great step ahead. We 
did this not for the sake of printing articles about 
the folly, venality, and harm of the patent medicine 
bunco game. Our hope was that the Goldwater move 
would have wide constructive consequences. Louisi- 
ana has stepped forward. We believe other states 
and cities will follow. Also, we believe that before 
the year is out Congress will be engaged with the 
question of whether the Food and Drugs Act should 


‘not be amended so as to say what it tried to say 


before, but what, according to a majority of the 
Supreme Court, it did not quite succeed in putting 
into copper-riveted language. 





Twenty Years 


WO decades is a long time for a reform organiza- 
tion to survive and flourish. Off goes our hat to 
the Chicago Voters’ League on the completion of 
twenty years of successful service. When it began, 
there was a clear majority in the city council of alder- 
men who could not be trusted. Now, however, there is 
a clear majority that can be trusted. The League 
flourishes. It clearly holds the balance of power. 
The work of the busy Chicago citizens who have 
brought this about has been constructive work. It 
has led a controlling percentage of voters in our sec- 
ond city to accept the principle of non-partisanship 
in choice of aldermen. It deals only with the Council, 
but example is potent, and not improbably non-par- 
tisanship in the choice of mayor will come before 
long, although it is made harder by stupid provisions 
in the primary law. However, Chicago can look at 
her council and say that the persistent work of some 
of her foremost citizens has been fruitful and likely 
to encourage the city to continue along the path of 
rational and expert government. 


Religion Today 


N earnest and distressed reader in Chicago wishes 
an answer to the question, “What is needed by 
the faint, famished materialism of our day?” He 
quotes Mary Austin as expressing a belief that the 
religion of Jesus, honestly interpreted and intelligent- 
ly applied to modern conditions, is sufficient for all 
modern minds; but that in the churches of today there 
is neither honesty nor intelligence of the character 
required. Taking up this theme our reader says: 
“Were the Christianity of Christ lived by a few of 
us; if here and there one measured up to the stature 
of systematic sacrifice and service, without otherwise 
claiming right to the name of Christian; then the 
rest would have more confidence in the church, visible 
and invisible, would they not?” It is a serious com- 
munication. The writer comes as “a poor, sad soul, 
feeling out into the night, longing for light.” “I want” 
he says, “in the time still given to me (for in my case 
the night is near when I cannot scribble a syllable) 
to become associated with a body of men who are 
bent on furthering the kingdom of righteousness, 
here and now, cost what it may.” He wants this de- 
votion separated from any special doctrine of “so- 
ciology, charitology, lambasting or excoriating,” and 
also separated from “billy-sunday noise.” Perhaps 
some of our readers will think of exactly the religion, 
ethics, or spirituality to proffer to our troubled 
friend. Christianity without either sociology or 
billy-sundayism leaves principally individual devo- 
tion, we should think, individual loving kindness, ef- 
fort, faith in goodness, willingness to work and wait. 
It no existing church, no Y. M. C. A., no revivalism, 
no social effort, no Christian or mental science, and 
no mood of his own, selected and executed by him- 
self, suffices for our friend, we confess with regret 
our inability to refer him to any organization that 
can surely help him out. Why not all by himself 
become one of those isolated, believing, sacrificing 
Christians he talks about? Why not stop worrying 
about the theory of it, and see whether practice does 
not create its own world and solve problems beyond 
the solution of any doctrine? 

















Feeding the War Ring 


By GILSON GARDNER 


OME day the Congress of the United States will 

take a real step in the direction of abolishing war. 

It will not be a very big step; it will not prevent 

wars; it will not have anything to do with disarm- 

ament, Hague conventions, peace treaties, international 

police. It will simply strike at one of the fundamental 
causes of war. 

Congress will some day take the profit out of war and 
preparation for war. The question of eliminating profit 
from war has nothing to do with militarism, as such. 
John Jones may believe that it is necessary for the 
United States to have a standing army of a million 


It happens that very definite information is available 
as to just how much private profit there is in the manu- 
facture of government munitions of war by private 
firms. In the government plant at Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, the United States manufactures part of 
the ammunition required by the army. Col. George 
Montgomery, Commandant of the arsenal, has compiled 
a table showing the cost to the government of manufac- 
turing various kinds of artillery ammunition. The 
figures indicate that the government could save from 
20 to 60 per cent on army contracts, running into mil- 
lions of dollars annually, simply by increasing the 
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Mounted 12-inch gun showing type of disappearing carriage patented by Gen. Wm. Crozier and Gen. A. R. Buffington, retired 


men; John Smith may believe in depending entirely on 
a volunteer army. General Blank may be convinced 
that nothing but the immediate construction of a billion 
dollars’ worth of big guns will save us from destruction. 
Admiral Bunk may hold that 12 dreadnoughts a year 
are an absolute necessity, while Congressman Bink 
may be equally sure that submarines and not dread- 
noughts are the only things to insure the nation’s 
safety. * 

It does not matter. All these problems may be de- 
termined pro or con, and there is still the question— 
of some present and continuing importance—Shall the 
people’s treasury be tapped by greedy trusts to increase 
the burden of war’s cost, and stimulate incentive to 
war’s realities—hell? 

During the past ten years there has been appropriated 
out of the treasury a total of $1,007 ,410,270 for the United 
States Army alone—about $100,000,000 a year. In less 
than 17 years, three firms, members of the ammunition 
ring and the armor ring, have drawn down in excess of 
$100,000,000 worth of government contracts from the 
army and navy. If the government had manufactured 
all these supplies in the arsenals and navy yards, about 
$35,000,000, at the most conservative estimate, would 
have been saved to the taxpayers. 
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capacity of government arsenals and doing its own 
manufacturing of war materials. 

Col. Monigomery’s report shows that on orders for 
ammunition given to Frankford Arsenal, instead of pri- 
vate manufacturers, between July 1, 1912 and April 
25, 1913, amounting to $1,900,064.05, the government 
saved just $979,840.94, or in round numbers, a million 
dollars on a two million dollar contract. The figures 
include 15 per cent for overhead charges, interest on 
investment, and depreciation of plant. The compari- 
sons are based on cost of ammunition manufactured in 
the arsenal, compared with the latest contract prices 
for the same article procured from outside manufac- 
turers. 

Some individual items are interesting. Uncle Sam 
has been paying the ammunition ring $3.06 for a 3-inch 
finished shrapnel case. He can manufacture it, and is 
manufacturing the identical article, in government 
arsenals for $1.75. He is paying the private manu- 
facturer $17.50 for a 3.8-inch common shrapnel and is 
manufacturing the identical article himself for $7.94— 
less than half. In other words, the government can 
manufacture two shrapnel of this size for the price it is 
paying the private manufacturer for one, and still have 
$1.62 left over. 
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The program of the War De- 
partment calls for something 
like $20,000,000 worth of field 
artillery ammunition and $11,- 
000,000 worth of field artillery 
gun carriages and other equip- 
ment. By doing all this work 
itself, the government could 
save about half the sum, or 
$15,000,000. 

Two arguments are advanced 
in favor of private manufac- 
ture of war munitions. One is 
that Uncle Sam does not have 
the necessary facilities to do 
the work; the other is that we 
need private manufacturers so 
that in a war emergency these 
patriotic gentlemen may come 
to the rescue and run their 
plants to supply what the gov- 
ernment needs. 
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Gen. Wm. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, U.S.A 


—were selling armor plate to 
the Russian government at 
$249 a ton, and at the same 
time were charging their own 
government the “patriotic” 
price of $616.14 a ton. The in- 
vestigation conducted by the 
Naval Affairs committee of the 
Senate in 1896-97 disclosed this 
Russian government transac- 
tion, and largely in consequence, 
the naval bill of 1897 provided 
that no contract should be let 
for armor plate at a price ex- 
ceeding $300. In the winter 
and spring of 1898, when war 
with Spain was imminent, these 
patriotic armor plate concerns 
refused to accept the price fixed 
by Congress as a just rate, and 
calmly declined to manufacture 
‘ any armor at all for their 





Firing 6-inch gun fitted with Buffington-Crozier carriage. The United States has invested more than $8,000,000 in these carriages 


The first contention is false. The United States gov- 
ernment has at this moment a tract covering 896 acres 
of ground at Rock Island, IIl., on which the necessary 
extensions of plant could be made to take care of every 
dollar’s worth of additional manufacture, without the 
expenditure of a cent for land, buildings, or water 
power. There are at the present time at the Rock 
Island arsenal two immense stone structures, built at a 
cost of $400,000 each, used only for storage. At a cost 
of something like $250,000 each, these buildings could 
be equipped with the necessary machinery to take care 
of all this class of government work. The water-power 
in the Mississippi River belongs to the government and 
costs it not one cent. Why do these buildings stand 
idle, while government work is given to private con- 
tractors? 

The second contention—that we need these private 
plants so that in time of war or national emergency they 
may patriotically assist the government—is likewise 
false, as witness the following instances of “patriotism.” 
In 1894, the three steel companies composing the armor 
plate monopoly in this country—the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., the Midvale Steel Co., and the Carnegie Steel Co. 


government until they got their own price of $100 
additional a ton. Also, their patriotic professions 
did not hinder them from furnishing armor to Italy 
in 1911 at $395.03 a ton, while they were charging their 
own government $420 a ton; nor did it prevent them 
from furnishing armor to Japan in 1913 at $406.35 a 
ton, while they were charging their own government 
from $440 to $504 a ton for the same article. This is 
the way patriotism and private profits work. 

In 1913, these three firms were called upon to bid on 
armor plate for the battleship Arizona. When the 
bids were received, they were found to be identical to a 
cent. Their justification for this sham “competitive” 
bidding was that the department had heretofore always 
divided the contract between the three firms anyhow, 
and they saw no sense in bidding against each other. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels rejected all the bids, and 
finally was able to save $111,875 on this contract. 

“This saving,” says the Secretary in his 1914 annual 
report, “effected only after strenuous efforts to secure 
real competition, was very small in comparison with 
the saving effected in other big contracts where the 
three big steel concerns had real competition.” 
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When Congress last spring authorized the construction 
of three dreadnoughts for the navy, the department ex- 
pected to secure bids based at least on a wholesale 
purchase price, since the amount of armor would be 
much larger for three than for a single battleship. When 
the bids were opened, however, it was found that the 
armor trust had offered bids only a trifle less than the 
price they had received for the Arizona’s armor. Re- 
jected again, the department finally saved $738,648 on 
the contracts. 

“But,” said Secretary Daniels, “though this saving 
has been effected, it became even plainer than last year 
that the government is at the mercy of the three manu- 
facturers of armor plate whose policy it is to make the 
government pay prices much beyond a fair profit.” 

How much could the government save on the single 
item of armor plate? After a careful investigation of 
this question by the Bureau of Ordnance in the Navy 
Department, the experts estimated that a plant capable 
of turning out 10,000 tons or armor a year, would save 
the government just $1,061,360 per year, after deducting 
4 per cent as interest on the money used in erection and 
installation of plant. On the basis of a 20,000-ton-a- 
year plant, the saving would be approximately 
$3,048,462. 

And yet this plant is no nearer than it was twenty 
years ago. Dozens of investigations have been made; 
reports, debates, figures and estimates have been spilled 
on the pages of committee reports and the Congressional 
Record—all to no purpose. The lost investigation, 
made at the beginning of President Roosevelt’s second 
term, resulted in the recommendation that a plant be 
erected, and the appropriation bill of the year following 
actually gave the department money and authority to 
build such a plant, but—the plant was not built. In- 
stead, the armor-plate manufacturers were allowed to 
jump their prices from $346 a ton in 1906 to $420 in 
1907, and to keep them at that figure until 1912, when 
they were advanced again to $454 a ton. In 1913, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels laid all these facts before 
Congress and urged a government plant. An amend- 
ment to the naval bill of that year was urged on Con- 
gress, and Congress took action. It turned down the 
amendment, and provided instead for—another investi- 
gation—which is now under way, and in the hands of 
men who are not known to be particularly favorable 
te government manufacture. 

The farce of this proceeding may be realized, when 
it is stated that nine official estimates have been made 
by boards of officers and experts designated by the Navy 
Department since 1896, on the cost of government man- 
ufacture of armor plate. Three include the investigat- 
ing boards of 1896 and 1906, various naval experts, 
former Secretary of the Navy Herbert, and Rear Ad- 
miral Strauss, Chief of Ordnance. The average estimat- 
ed cost per ton of armor of all nine estimates is $247.17. 
The highest estimate is that of Admiral Strauss, $314; 
and the lowest that of Commander Rohrbacher $193.08. 
At $279 a ton, the Government would have saved since 
1887 on the armor it has purchased, the sum of $30,- 
734,125. This is the tribute paid’ by the taxpayers of 
the country in 25 years to the armor ring. 





UT it is not the armor makers alone who find the 

government a good thing. All munition-makers take 
easy money from the treasury. For instance, the Navy 
Department has been paying 80 cents a pound for 
smokeless powder. It is manufacturing it today at 
Indian Head, Md., at a cost of 36 cents a pound—but 
it is still paying the Powder Trust 53 cents a pound for 
it. Why? Because it has not the plant to do all the 


work, and the private manufacturer can take advantage 
of this fact. If the Navy Department had bought last 
year what it manufactured in the way of smokeless 
powder, the taxpayers of the country would have paid 
just $397,536.16 more than they did. 

It is costing Uncle Sam $5000 for each torpedo bought 


from the Bliss Torpedo works. In the government plant 
at Newport, R. I., Uncle Sam has reduced the cost of 
manufacture of each torpedo from $4200 to $3200. 

There is not a single article manufactured by the navy 
department, from a battleship to a pound of paint, that 
is not manufactured cheaper by the government than it 
can be bought from private manufacturers. This on the 
authority of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Why is there opposition to complete government 
manufacture? 

Congressman Clyde H. Tavenner of Illinois, one of 
the men in the House who has made a fight to get gov- 
ernment manufacture, and in whose home district is 
situated the Rock Island government arsenal, said in a 
speech to the House last March: 

“General Crozier has from the start opposed—not 
openly, but from under cover—my efforts to have these 
two buildings equipped with machinery for manufactur- 
ing field artillery ammunition.” , 

General William Crozier is head of the Bureau of 
Ordnance in the War Department. He has control of 
the expenditure of appropriations providing for ammu- 
nition and ordnance supplies. He has been in the past, 
financially interested in implements of war purchased 
by the War Department. 


N February 21, 1911, in the House of Representatives, 

Representative Henry T. Rainey of Illinois, who 

had made an investigation of the armor and ammuni- 
tion rings, said: 


Millions of dollars were expended by the government 
on the Buffington-Crozier disappearing gun carriage while 
Buffington was Chief of Ordnance and while Crozier was 
a member of the Board of Ordnance. These officers, as 
a result of experimenting with government money, were 
finally enabled to take out a patent on the disappearing 
gun carriage now is use in this country. The patent was 
taken out at the suggestion of the Bethlehem Iron Co., 
as Mr. Crozier admitted. These two officers sold all the 
rights to the Bethlehem Iron Co., as Mr. Crozier also ad- 
mitted, for $10,000, and the Bethlehem Iron Co. agreed 
to pay to Gen. Buffington and to Gen. Crozier, in addition 
to that amount, royalties on each carriage built for gov- 
ernments other than the United States until on this ac- 
count there has been paid to these officers in royalties the 
sum of $50,000. These officers, therefore, charged with 
protecting the contracts made by this government with 
the steel companies against fraud on the part of the steel 
companies, charged also with placing orders for armor 
plate and for castings for guns with steel companies, en- 
tered into this partnership with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
“A man can not serve two masters,” and the inferior char- 
acter of work done for the government by these companies, 
as evidenced by accidents to machinery and explosions of 
guns, followed as a matter of course. 


Rainey’s charges were never successfully controverted. 
The contract between these two army officers and the 
Bethlehem Company continued in effect from 1894 up 
to 1903, when General Crozier wrote to the Bethlehem 
Company releasing them from paying any “further con- 
sideration or compensation” to him, but specifying that 
nothing in his letter was to affect the interest of General 
Buffington in the invention. 

The government of the United States has purchased 
$8,000,000 worth of these gun carriages and is still 
buying them. General A. R. Buffington is now on the 
retired list of the army drawing pay from the govern- 
ment. General Crozier, on the retirement of his chief, 
was jumped over the heads of 27 superior officers to be 
made Chief of Ordnance, which position he now oc- 
cupies. 

The long arm of the “war trust” reaches far. With 
few exceptions, the Secretaries of the Navy have been 
very friendly to the armor concerns. One-of them— 
B. F. Tracy, 1889-1893—made contracts with the Car- 
negie Co. and the Harvey Steel Co. worth large sums 
to them, and was criticized for not having properly pro- 
tected the interests of the government. After his term 
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as Secretary ended, he became counsel for both com- 
panies. In the investigation of the armor ring in 1896, 
it developed that whenever a naval officer found an op- 
portunity to go into the employment of a private manu- 
facturer it was the custom of the department to grant 
him a leave of absence for two or three years at what 
was known as “waiting orders pay,” which amounted 
to two-thirds full pay. It developed that one officer 
who resigned from government service and went into 
the employment of the Carnegie Co.—Lieutenant Stone 
—for a while had a desk in the office of the Bureau of 
Ordnance at the Navy Department, acting as agent of 
the Carnegie Co. after he had severed his official con- 
nection with the government. : 

The Bethlehem, and its sister companies, the Midvale 
and the Carnegie, up to June 26, 1913, had drawn from 
the government on armor contracts alone the enormous 
sum of $77,103,483.55. Since those figures were com- 
piled, these companies have secured additional con- 
tracts amounting to $8,089,764.45. They, have in ad- 
dition drawn millions and millions of additional con- 
tracts for guns, ammunition, etc., for the Navy De- 
partment, together with the great bulk of con- 
tract work for the War Department. And _ will 
continue to do so until a different policy is adopted by 
Congress. 

What might reasonably be expected if the United 
States government itself undertook the manufacture of 
all its military and naval supplies? 

First, as demonstrated by uncontrovertible figures, it 
might expect to save between 20 and 60 per cent of the 
money it now spends. To be conservative, let us place 
the figure at 25 per cent, although it would probably 


run nearer 50 per cent. That means that we could either 
save one-fourth of the money we now spend, or else have 
one-fourth larger armament at the same cost. 

Second, there would be available for active duty 
many officers now employed on duty at the various pri- 
vate plants inspecting government work. 

Third, there would be a great improvement in labor 
conditions in the industries engaged in armament manu- 
facture. In spite of the fact that the government is 
doing the same work from 20 to 60 per cent cheaper 
than private interests, its employees work but 8 hours 
a day, while the steel trust works its men 9 and 10 and 
in some instances 12 hours a day and 7 days a week. 
Government employees also receive higher wages for 
the shorter day, together with 15 days annual leave, 7 
national holidays and 13 Saturday afternoons in sum- 
mer. 

Fourth, it would remove all incentive for the per- 
petration of frauds on the government by private inter- 
ests. In the investigation into the operations of the 
Carnegie Company in 1894, it was revealed that the 
government had been buying armor plate with “blow 
holes,” and that false reports of the treatment of the 
plates were systematically made to the government in- 
spectors. Between 1902 and 1911, a period of nine 
years, 147 men were killed and 102 maimed as a result 
of explosions, bursting guns, faulty breech blocks, etc., 
on 12 different battleships and two coast forts. 

Fifth, and most important, it would absolutely re- 
move the incentive which powerful private interests, 
with millions of dollars invested in plants, now have to 
urge constantly increasing military and naval expendi- 
tures so that their profits may continue. 


Marysville 


By INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


In August, 1913, Richard Ford and Herman Suhr organized a strike among the twenty-seven hundred workers 
of the Durst hop-ranch in Wheatland, California. On August third an armed party of Sheriffs and Deputy 
Sheriffs broke up a meeting of strikers and in an exchange of shots four men were killed, two workers and two 


officers of the law. Ford and Suhr were charged with the murder of the officers, District Attorney 
They were tried at Marysville, near Wheatland. The chief evidence brought out 


and Deputy Sheriff Reardon. 


Manwell 


against the accused men was alleged confessions said to have been made by Suhr to jail officials that Ford 
or Suhr killed Manwell; they were convicted of murder in the second degree and sentenced to lifé imprison- 


ment. 


HOSE of Harper’s WEEKLY readers 
who followed the controversy over 
the Marysville case may be inter- 

ested to hear what have been the re- 
sults of the alleged riot in Wheatland on 
August 3, 1913. 

Mr. Austin Lewis, the attorney for 
the defense, writes me as follows: “With 
regard to the actual cleaning up of hop 
camps and construction camps, the 
change has been so great in the state of 
California, as to be almost revolutionary. 
Where formerly places were filthy in the 
extreme, and the livers in them were sub- 
jected to all manners of risky infection 
and the like, as well as the unmention- 
able results of crowding both sexes in- 
discriminately in vile and unsanitary 
surroundings, the camps have now been 
transformed into decent places. The idea 
is to put the men on the same footing as 
@ first-class army camp. This has not 


been attained, but the conditions now 
approximate those of a second-grade 
army camp. The women have privacy 
and an opportunity for cleanliness, 
which they never had before. Shower 
baths are provided both for men and 
women, and where beds are provided in 
construction camps, they have to be real 
beds, and not vermin-infested bunks, 
such as were generally the case. In fact, 
the indirect result of the Marysville 
tragedy has been to put the construction 
camps of the state upon an indescribably 
better basis.” 

Mr. Lewis also says that he visited 
Ford and Suhr in prison last July. Just 
previously, a number of hoboes had been 
arrested and brought into jail. They 
told Suhr of the improved conditiors 07 
the Durst ranch. In commenting on 
them to Mr. Lewis, Suhr said, “Well, I 
guess that is about as much as two fel- 


lows like us could do with our lives.” 

The State Supreme Court refused 
Ford and Suhr a new trial. But some 
of us thought that two men whose splen- 
did and lawful act of rebellion had start- 
ed such a work as this and whose reward 
had been a life sentence upon the flim- 
siest evidence, deserved better at the 
hands of their generation. Miss Maud 
Younger who had been more active than 
any other one person in the effort to 
raise funds for a new trial, immediately 
began agitation for a pardon. Organized 
labor throughout the state, headed by 
Mr. Andrew J. Gallagher, president of 
the San Francisco Labor Council and the 
most powerful labor leader in the state, 
rallied to the support of this movement. 
/nd when organized labor in California 
asks for anything, it gets a hearing. We 
hope to have those men out of jail before 
many months. 





Beauty and Bald 


“The conclusion driven 
home by the prescription 
fake is the full partner- 
ship in the swindle of 
the average newspaper 
proprietor.” 


LL patent medicine adver- 

tising in the newspapers is 

not shouted at the reading 
public through the medium of 
large and pictured representations 
of bearded savants in skull caps 
or motherly females of incredibly 
benign aspect. Ah no! There is 
another method far more subtle, 
differing from the “display ad” as 
the zephyr from the gale, the coo 
of a dove from the bellow of a 
megaphone. This is the “prescription” 
fake. 

Tucked away in some modestly incon- 
spicuous part of the paper, under a de- 
partment heading variously Iabeled “The 
Doctor’s Advice,” “Household Hints,” or 
“Toilet Tips,” there are “prescriptions” 
for every ill to which the flesh is heir. 
At first glance they look as honest as 
the muslin-bagged herbs of a rustic 
crone, but upon close inspection it will 
be seen that in the list of ingredients 
there is one that bears a queer and un- 
known title. These “fancy name” prod- 
ucts are the point of the prescription, for 
they are “proprietary,” and must be 
purchased from the patent medicine 
manufacturer either by the ailing one or 
the druggist to whom the prescription is 
taken. 

The average reader, used to the blar- 
ing display advertisement, does not asso- 
ciate quackery with these “prescrip- 
tions,” fondly imagining that it is only 
an honest effort on the part of the news- 
paper to help the suffering to cure them- 
selves without the aid of the doctor. As 
a matter of fact, the prescription fake is 
one of the most vicious forms of patent 
medicine appeal because of this very 
subtlety. 

The most illustrative example of this 
species of deception, in which the news- 
paper joins knowingly, is the Prescrip- 
tion Products Company of Dayton, Ohio. 
Its stool pigeon is Dr. Lewis Baker who 
furnishes auvertising to newspapers in 
the form of a department known as “The 
Doctor’s Advice.” This company manu- 
factures such remedies as vilane powder 
for catarrh, balmwort for the kidneys, 
arbolene for fat reduction, sulpherb tab- 
lets for indigestion, hypo-nuclane tab- 
lets for thin people, mentho-laxene for 
coughs and colds, cadomene tablets for 
headache and fainting spells, plain yel- 
low minyol for scalp troubles, and va- 
rious other nostrums of similar nature. 

One never sees these choice “rem- 
edies” eulogized in display advertising, 
or through pamphlets or by means of 
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extravagant testimonials, but only in 


nice, friendly prescriptions from the 
good old bearded doctor, who gives the 
impression that he is a member of the 
staff of the newspaper in which the ad- 
vertising of the Prescription Products 
Company appears. 

As an example of the composition of 
these nostrums, Vilane powder will do 
as well as any. This sovereign cure for 
catarrh, subjected to analysis, is dis- 
covered to be 42 per cent salt, 33 per 
cent baking soda, 14 per cent borax and 
11 per cent sodium salicylate. It sells 
for 50 cents, and the cost of the ingre- 
dients is about 2 cents. 

Tincture cadomene, which “gives in- 
creased weight, pink cheeks, and restores 
ambition,” and is composed of damiana, 
cinchona and phosphorus, and plain yel- 
low monyol, which “promotes a healthy, 
vigorous growth of hair, cures dandruff, 
itching scalp and falling hair” is salt 75 
per cent, water 22 per cent and 3 per 
cent of fat. The others are of the same 
type. 


T is almost invariably the case that 

the mixture sold under these fancy 
names are composed of the cheapest ma- 
terials on the market, but the price 
charged for them is exorbitant to a de- 
gree. 

While the prescription fake is used 
largely by patent medicine manufac- 
turers of all kinds, it is peculiarly the 
property of those who deal particularly 
in beauty preparations and cures for 
baldness, gray hair, obesity, etc., ete. 
The Food and Drugs Act did not con- 
sider these creams, lotions and com- 
pounds important enough to be included 
in the law, and perhaps they are unim- 
portant in comparison with remedies 
that claim to cure consumption, kidney 
trouble, cancer, heart disease and epi- 
lepsy. 

Yet the passion for health is scarcely 
greater than the passion for comeliness, 
and in the pursuit of beauty and per- 
sonal attractiveness there are the same 


Heads 





tragedies of disappointment and even 
invalidism. It is true that the ma- 
jority of these preparations are laugh- 
ably worthless, but there are many that 
must be set down as poisonous and ma- 
lignantly injurious. 

There is the case of a thing called 
“Kintho Beauty Cream” which would be 
screamingly funny but for the pathos of 
it. Like most of such lotions, “Kintho” 
contained a mercury salt, which not only 
removed all blemishes but also the skin 
itself. One poor woman in St. Paul, 
whose face had reached a stage of violent 
inflammation, consulted a doctor, who, 
not knowing about “Kintho,” prescribed 
an ointment of iodide of potash. The 
minute it hit the mercury it turned the 
face a brilliant scarlet, whereupon the 
sufferer hurried to another physician 
who prescribed an ointment of sulphur. 
This, brought into contact with the mer- 
cury, turned the unhappy face a rich 
black. 

Note how newspapers make use 
of the reading notice that tells of the 
virtues of mercolized wax for the com- 
plexion and saxolite for wrinkles. What 
could be more innocent in appearance? 
Yet it is the advertisement of the Dear- 
born Supply Company of Chicago, and 
it is difficult to tell which compound is 
the more vicious. 

The active agent in mercolized wax is 
ammoniated mercury. As the manufac- 
turer blandly points out, “it gives the 
underlying skin a chance to breathe and 
to show itself,” but let it be remarked 
at the same time that it will be a mighty 
feeble breath. Not even the hide of a 
rhinoceros could stand ammoniated mer- 
cury for any length of time without de- 
veloping a fine case of inflammation. 

As for saxolite, it is 44 per cent epsom 
salt and 56 per cent alum. Of course 
alum will tighten the skin in such fash- 
ion as to remove the wrinkles, but the 
unnatural tightening will eventually re- 
sult in loose, flabby saggings far worse 
than the original “crow’s feet.” Sarah 
Thompson’s Wrinkle Lotion” is another 
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alum compound that has been adver- 
tised into popularity. 

Most of these so-called “beauty 
creams,’ as a matter of fact are com- 
posed of some salt of mercury. The 
Recamier preparations that used to en- 
joy such vogue were based on corrosive 
sublimate, a deadly poison. Among 
those lotions of the moment that have 
some salt of mercury as the principal in- 
gredient may be mentioned “Freckle 
Cream,” “Anti-Freckle Lotion” and 
“Othine.” 

“Othine” claims to be a prescription 
for the removal of freckles that “was 
written by a prominent physician, and 
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dandruff and falling -hair.” - 






is usually so successful in removing 
freckles and giving a clear, beautiful 
complexion that it is sold by druggists 
under an absolute guarantee to refund 
the money if it fails.” 

Since it is 23 per cent ammoniated 
mercury, it is a certainty that freckles 
will be removed, also the skin. If such 
a prescription was ever written by a 
prominent physician he must have been 
either a fool or a criminal, for murcury 
is taken into the system through the skin 
almost as easily as through the mouth. 

Plain, ordinary epsom salt is almost 
invariably the base of such “complexion 
beautifiers” as do not use mercury. 
“Amarol” is 95 per cent epsom 
salt; “Epp-o-tone” 80 per cent; 
“May-o-tone” 50 per cent; “Sar- 


~'| Miss Alice Whitney, a well-known |™4 tone” 45 per cent; “Spurmax” is 
= |beauty doctor of Detroit, Mich, re-| 

‘leently gave out the followihg state- 
p .|ment: “Anyone can prepare @ simple 
mixture at home, at very little cost, | ™! 
that will darken gray hair, promote its 
growth and make it soft and glossy. 
' I> half a pint of water add 1 oz.:ofjw~ 
bay rum, a small box of Barbo Gom- 
‘}pound and %4 oz, of glycerine. These 
ingredients can be bought at any drug 
' Istore at very little cost: Apply to the 
hair twice a week until the desired 
shade is obtained, This will make a 
gray-haired. person Jook.twenty years 
younger. ° It is also fine to promote» 
the growth of the-hair, relieve itching ; 
and scalp diseases, and is excellent for | 


almost entire epsom salt and 
“Thomine” 45 per cent. Since 
epsom salt can be bought for a 
few cents in the same quantity 
as any of these half-dollar prep- 
arations, there is not the least 
reason why women should persist 
in being buncoed. 

“Clearola” is almost entirely 
sulphur, “Gloriol Glowene” is 
merely soft soap, “Neroxin” is 
borax and soap, and “Zintone” 
is four-fifths stearic acid and 
soap, and one-fifth borax. “Crys- 
toc,” which “restores brilliancy 
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and expressiveness to dull eyes” 
is salt, borax and boric acid. 





Hair In the case of the hair, as with 





a (Tollet Tips). 
It { 


s.an easy matter to rid-the gkin 

of objectionable hair or fuzz, if you 
proceed as follows: Mix a paste: with 
some water and a little powdered 
delatone, apply to hairy surface and 
in 2 or 3 minutes rub off, wash. the 


the skin, the natural vanity of 
the human being opens up a rich 
field for the quack, and here, too, 
there is the same mixture of the 
worthless and harmless and the 
malignantly poisonous. On a 
recent visit to the office of Dr. 


skin and the hairs are- gone. This of 
method of banishing hairy growths is Goldwater, health commissioner 
| painless and does not mar the skin, of New York city, the writer 





but to avoid disappointment, be oe heard a physician reporting a 


L case of advanced lead poisoning 








SB tain to get real delatone, 


The prescription dodge 


due to the use of “Wyeth’s Sage 
and Sulphur Compound.” This 





preparation is advertised as 
“grandmother’s favorite recipe,” 
and the advertising reads in the 
following soothing style: 


Almost everyone knows that 
sage tea and sulphur, properly 
compounded, brings back the nat- 
ural color and lustre to the hair 
when faded, streaked or gray, also 
ends dandruff, itching scalp and 
stops falling hair. Years ago the 
only way to get this mixture was 
to make it at home, which is mus- 
sy and troublesome. . . Don’t 
stay gray. Try it. No one can 
possibly tell that you darkened 
your hair, as it does it so naturally 
and evenly. 


The active agent, or the agent, 
at least, that does the work, is a 
lead salt, and there is not a doubt 
that lead, taken into the system 
through the scalp, is a poison. 
“Mexican Hair Restorer,” which 
does not come from Mexico, is 
based on lead, and “Walnut Juice 
Hair Stain,” which contains no 
walnut juice at all, is an aniline 
dye which has a poisonous effect 
on the user. 

“Barbo Compound,” adver- 
tised largely through the pre- 
scription method, is 28 per cent 
sugar of lead, “Hay’s Hair 
Health” has sugar of lead in it, and such 
hair restorers as do not use this poison, 
use nitrate of silver, also harmful. 

Among the laughable nostrums are 
“Brovene,” consisting of borax; “Canth- 
rox,” granulated soap; “Capthol,” borax 
and meal; “Hairwand,” salt and borax 
and some sodium salicylate; “Gloriol 
Wavolene,” 92 per cent water, 14 per 
cent alcohol and some potassium iodide; 
“Dandru-cide,” sal soda; “Coconide,” 
borax and soap. 

H. E. Barnard, state food and drug 
commissioner of Indiana, has been making 
quite a vigorous fight against this class 
of nostrums, and among other methods, 
has been printing and circulating explicit 
warnings against them. His foreword 
to the various analyses may carry great- 
er weight than the word of any layman: 


Our criticism of all these preparations 
is, first, that they are sold at exorbitant 
prices, and second, that the story of their 
effects is but half told. Of course it is 
possible to remove hair by dissolving it in 
various sulphides. The label, however, 
does not say that the hair, although re- 
moved, will grow again coarser and strong- 
er than ever. No indication is given in 
the advertisement that when the bichloride 
of mercury removes the freckles it will re- 
move the skin as well, and that the prep- 
aration is a dangerous poison. . . We 
cannot but wonder at the faith and in- 
nocence of the reader who, seeing in the 
columns of the Sunday paper the sugges- 
tive advertising of the Health and Beauty 
Hints, rushes to the drug store to spend 
hard-earned money for worthless medi- 
cines and toilet accessories. The manufac- 
turers of these goods, which are of the 
class commonly called “prescription pro- 
prietaries,” have carefully, and in most 
cases successfully, avoided any violation 
of the food and drugs law. The labels and 
packages carry no statement as to their 
composition, and little argument for their 
worth. Indeed, after one has been con- 
vinced by reading Health and Beauty 
Hints that Canthrox, Spurmax, Vilane 
Powder and Parnotis will, like a magician’s 
wand, dissolve her troubles and sweep 
away her many ills, statements on the 
cartons and packages are unnecessary. 


Some of the exposures that he makes 
should cut down the sale of nostrums. 
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as well as cosmetics, in Indiana. “Fluid 
En-ser-Ol,” for instance, that sovereign 
“catarrh cure,” is shown by Dr. Barnard 
to be nothing more than cinnamon, 
camphor, water and baking soda. “Alpen 
Seal,” “to increase woman’s power,” is 
oil of cinnamon, glycerin, saccharin and 
a few extractives; “Boro-Lister,” rec- 
ommended for catarrh conditions, is 
commercial boric acid and a trace of 
eucalyptus; “E-Lip-tine,” one of the 
scoundrelly “epilepsy cures,’ consists of 
bromides and alcohol for the most part; 
“Fruitola,” for “gallstones and stomach 
trouble,” is olive oil and seidlitz powder; 
“Grace’s Mineral Salts,” “the fastest 
blood-maker in the world,” is baking 
powder, salt and some rochelle salts; 
“Heaston’s Rheumatic Remedy” is a 
solution of sal soda in water; “Nervine,” 
for nervousness and epilepsy, is camphor, 
glycerine and valerian; “Pinus,” for 
rheumatism and neuralgia, is turpentine 
and magnesia; “Rumo-Sae,” which “will 
entirely kill your rheumatism,” is only 
powdered alum; “Traxo,” for the liver, 
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‘ kidneys and skin, in cascara and 
taraxacum and “Varlex,” for mak- 
ing a liquor and tobacco habit 
remedy, is sugar of milk. 

Given five cents worth of borax, 
anyone can make as, good a sham- 
poo as “Am-o-tone” which sells 
for 75 cents. Same with “Therox.” 
Add some soap and the “Dorothy 
Vernon Shampoo” is_ obtained. 
Perfume some vaseline with oil of 
bergamot—about two cents worth—and 
a one dollar package of “Pyroxin” 
is at hand. Harmless all, perhaps, and 
yet there is no approximation of the 
money that these preparations extort 
from a class that can ill afford to waste 
their dollars. 

The “fat cures,” formerly on a par 
with good old Doctor Munyon in point 
of splurgy advertising, have been put 
out of business to a great extent by the 
postoffice department. The issuance of 
a fraud order against one Texas Guinan, 
for instance, did much to discourage a 
certain type of actress from selling her 
name to any casual swindler. The in- 
dustry still flourishes, however, but al- 
most entirely through the medium of the 
prescription fake. 

A splendid example of the new style 
of fraud is “Marmola.” In glancing 
through a newspaper, the eye is caught 
by an interesting little item that tells 
how cloak models retain their figure, or 
how theatrical managers have hit upon 





a scheme to keep their chorus girls 
from reaching elephantine propor- 
tions. At the end, for the benefit 
of the whole world, there is this 
simple prescription; “one-half 
ounce fluid-extract cascara aromatic, 
three and a half ounces of pepper- 
mint water and one-half ounce mar- 
mola, these ingredients to be pur- 
chased at any drugstore.” 

The half ounce of “marmola” 
will be found to cost seventy- 
five cents. It is rather difficult 

to state positively just what mar- 
mola is, for different analyses, made at 
different times, have resulted in differing 
discoveries. Originally, at least, mar- 
mola consisted principally of phenol- 
phthalein, a laxative, sale, dried thyroid 
gland, oil of peppermint and powdered 
seaweed. Dried thyroid gland has weight- 
reducing qualities without doubt, but 
nothing has been more firmly estab- 
lished than the dangerousness of its 
use, even when administered under the 
constant supervision of a skilled physi- 
clan. 

A later analysis shows that the dried 
thyroid gland has been eliminated from 
marmola, leaving cascara and phenol- 
phthalein as the main ingredients. Here 
again we see how secrecy permits 
the nostrum makers to change their 
formulas without notice or announce- 
ment. 

“Berledets,” another. flesh reducer, is 
made up of boric acid, sugar, starch and 
water. “Fat-off” is only soft soap, and 
“Parnotis,” which “makes you weigh just 
what you want to,” is 79 per cent soda 
and 21 per cent Glauber’s salt. 

From all of which it may be seen that 
the chief stock in trade of the nostrum 
maker—whether he preys upon the sick 
or the vain—is secrecy. Were he forced 
to declare the composition of his fakes, 
the business would not last a day. The 
second conclusion driven home by the 
prescription fake is the full partnership 
in the swindle of the average newspaper 
proprietor. The claims made in the ad- 
vertisements considered in this article 
would expose the manufacturers to fine 
and imprisonment if they dared to make 
them on the package itself—and the 
newspaper owners know it. 


Christ and Fifth Avenue 


The author is a journalist of standing on two con- 


tinents. 


He was a stranger in New York during the bitterly 


that came 


with 


the manuscript he said: 


“Here is the piece. I do not know whether it proves 


anything. 


I do not know whether my experien e was 


cold days of early February. 

Through the accident of misfortune at sea, he was 
without funds. He needed help. 

Chance directed him to the Protestant churches on 
Fifth Avenue. 


Harper’s WEEKLY, in its next issue, will begin his 


account of what he found. 
It is a sidelight of the problem of the unemployed. 
It has a bearing on the modern church. 
It is just a straightforward story of a few hard days 
in the ranks of the unemployed. 
Its author does not set himself to attack anything, to 
to prove anything. 


teach anything, In the note 


typical or not. I do know that the lot of the destitute 
man who is seeking a wage is a desperately hard one; I 
know that poverty and suffering, in this city at least, 
is truly apalling in its extent and intensity; I know that 
what well-fed Christian folk lightly refer to as “the 
problem of the unemployed” is a problem real and 
pressing; I know that what I found, as a stranger in 
New York, has set me to thinking—and to wondering. 
If what I have written can set others, also, to thinking, 
I shall have done a service where service is sorely 
needed.” 

The first installment of Christ and Fifth Avenue will 
appear in Harper’s WEEKLY in the issue of March 20, 
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War Plays 
ODERN warfare with its sub- 


marines, Zepelins, and long range 

guns does not afford the play- 
wright the same opportunities for dra- 
matization that our own Civil War did. 
That dramatist who would 
write ,of the moment must 
approach his task in an en- 
tirely different way from that 
of Bronson Howard or Wil- 
liam Gillette. Of the three 
war plays produced recently 
in New York, War Brides, 
The White Feather, and In- 
side the Lines, none is any- 
thing like Shenandoah or Se- 
cret Service either in subject 
matter or in treatment. 

Of these plays, War Brides, 
in which Nazimova is appear- 
ing in the Keith theatres, is 
by all means the most success- 
ful. Like B. M. Dix’s Across 
the Border, it is an argument 
for peace. But it is much 
stronger than that play. It is 
more’sincere, and its one scene 
precludes the somewhat chop- 
py arrangement that resulted 
from dividing a one-act play 
into four parts. Almost all the 
men have gone to the front, 
and the military authorities 
are urging that those men 
who are single take wives 
before they leave home. The 
women who remain to take in 
the harvests are complying 
because they believe it to be 
a duty to their country. Joan, 
whose own husband is at the 
front, talks to the women of 
the village and each day there 
are fewer war brides. When 
the gruff old captain in charge 
of the military preparations in 
the village protests her inter- 
ference, she tells him that if 
women refused to give them 
men for the next generation’s 
cannon there could be no war. 
When news comes that her 
own husband has been killed, 
rather than give birth to the 
life within her she shoots her- 
self. That War Brides did 
not create the same impression when 
read as when acted is in a large measure 
due to the sincere and sympathetic act- 
ing of Mme. Nazimova. Not since her 
early performances in this country has 
she appeared to so great advantage. By 
comparison her work in Bella Donna 
and in McDonald Hastings’ play, That 
Sort, seems futile and inexpert. 

Lechmere Worrall and J. E. Harold- 
Terry set out in The White Feather to 
put upon the stage the great agitation 
over German spies in England. It is a 
play of the moment and was probably 
written in a few hours, but it is very 
good entertainment. A number of Eng- 
lishmen are living in a small seacoast 


Stage Drift 


By KARL SCHMIDT 


boarding house run by German spies. 
Of course they are supposed to have 
given up their allegiance to Prussia. Into 
their midst comes one Christopher Brent 
who is accused of cowardice because he 
talks against enlistment. Almost from 


the beginning, the audience knows that 











































Nazimova as Joan in Marion 
Craig Wentworth’s play 
“War Brides” 


he is an English army officer, engaged 1n 
trapping the Germans and that his “silly 
ass” ways are assumed to delude the 
Germans. After the wireless apparatus 
in the fireplace has been discovered, car- 
rier pigeons have been shot, the toast 
Der Tag has been drunk, and the Ger- 
man submarine Z 11 destroyed in the 
harbor, we see the first uniform and guh. 
Thus has the war play degenerated. 
Inside the Lines, written by Earl Derr 
Biggers for American consumption has 
many points of similarity to the Eng- 
lish-made play. Just after the outbreak 
of the war in August, some American 
tourists find themselves stranded on the 
rock of Gibraltar without money and 


with no passage home. But they are 
really the comic relief and not important. 
The plot is concerned with the efforts 
of German spies to get into the signal 
tower and to blow up the English fleet 
at anchor in the harbor. The audience 
at The White Feather was never in 
doubt about the spies, but the 
audience at Inside the Lines 
is never sure just who the 
spies are. As soon as we are 
convinced that one man hates 
the English whether he be 
Swiss, Spaniard, or East In- 
dian, he drops out of sight, 
and a new spy whose number 
in the Wilhelm Strasse we 
must learn crops up. There is 
elaborate preparation to show 
that one Captain Woodhouse 
isn’t an Englishman at all but 
The German Spy of Spies who 
has come to blow up the 
fleet. It turns out how- 
ever that like Stephen 
Denby in Under 
Cover the hero is not 
what he pretents to 

be or what the au- 
dience has been led 

to believe he is. 
Stephen Denby, in- 
stead of being a smug- 
gler, was out to trap the 
grafters in the custom house 
service, and so Captain Wood- 
house, supposed for two acts 
and a half to be a German 
posing as an Englishman, turns 
out to be an Englishman on 
the trail of an East Indian 
who is a German spy. Both 
The White Feather and In- 
side the Lines are avowedly 
English—The White Feather 
naturally so since it was writ- 
ten to provide entertainment 
for wartime London. Obvi- 
ously it is not given here quite 
as it was done in England. 
Mr. Biggers’ only attempt to 
be neutral is to make the Eng- 
lish commander of Gibraltar 
a good deal of a fool. Still, 
this general recognized Kipling when 
quoted by one of the supposed German 
spies. The second in command did not. 
Hed by the Enemy and Shenandoah 
did not appear in the American theatre 
tll more than twenty years after the 
end of the Civil War. Secret Service 
came even later. Possibly war plays equal- 
ly vital may be written about the pres- 
ent war in Europe when there has been 
trme for the hatred and bitterness to be 
forgotten, and the purely dramatic and 
picturesque to be found. In this coun- 
try, no other war has afforded so many 
popular plays as the War between the 
States. For a time, Revolutionary plays 
were popular, but they went the way of 
the costume play. Clyde Fitch’s Nathan 
Hale did not live in the stock companies 
as did Barbara Frietchie, a play of no 
greater strength and of less patriotism. 
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THE INNOCENT BYSTANDER 


By BoarpMAN RoBINSON 




















~ Our Sea F ighters 


By R. H. M. ROBINSON 


An American naval officer for twenty-one years, Mr. Robinson was for eight of those years assistant 
to the Chief Constructor of the Navy, in charge of the Design and New Constructive Division of the 


Bureau of Construction and Repair in the Navy Department. 


He had charge of the preparation of 


the designs of all the present U. S. Dreadnoughts, as well as of the modern Destroyers and Auxiliaries 


and the other craft now in active service. 


He resigned in 1913 after completing the design of Battle- 


ship No. 39, now building at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. This is the last of three articles in which the 
strength and weakness of our Navy are being shown. 


CONSIDERATION of the con- 
A struction and uses of the scout and 
destroyer will perhaps help to a 
clearer understanding of the submarine. 

A scout is a high-speed cruiser of 
light construction to permit a great 
weight to be given to propelling ma- 
chinery. They are used by an admiral 
for keeping in touch with the enemy’s 
movements. 

They are wholly unprotected, or such 
protection as is fitted, is confined to a 
protective deck, 7. e., a deck 1 inch or 
2 inches thick, just above the water- 
line over the boilers and engines, and 
usually with crowned sides below the 
water-line, and in some cases to a thin 
belt 2 inches to 21% inches for protection 
against shells from an enemy’s destroyer. 

A scout is not meant to stand and 
fight any kind of a heavy ship, but 
should not be driven off by a screen of 
destroyers and hence is fitted with a 
heavier battery than destroyers, gen- 
erally of 5-inch or 6-inch guns, and also 
carries torpedoes fired from under-water 
tubes. 

Such vessels are usually turbine 
driven, with small tube boilers and in 
many respects are simply large destroy- 
ers. We have in our service, only three, 
the Chester, Birmingham and Salem, 
having respectively, Parsons turbine re- 
ciprocating engines and Curtis turbines. 

Their speed is 25 to 28 knots; the 
dimensions of the Chester class are: 

Length, 420 feet. 

Breadth, 47 feet 1 inch. 

Depth, 16 feet 9 inches. 

Displacement, 3750 tons. 

These ships in our service are usually 
commanded by a commander and have 
a crew of about 350 men. 

The term “torpedo boat destroyer” 
is applied to a large torpedo boat, and 
it really differs only from the earlier and 
smaller torpedo boats in its size, speed, 
armament and ability to keep the seas 
in heavy weather. As a matter of fact, 
few, if any, countries now build torpedo 
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boats, so that the torpedo boat de- 
stroyers have no torpedo boats to de- 
stroy, and are used in place of the old 
torpedo boats, but as they are large and 
seaworthy and capable of accompanying 
the fleet, their usefulness is much in- 
creased. 

A modern destroyer is a very lightly 
built, high-speed boat, at from 750 to 
1200 tons displacement. They are quite 
without armor or protection and depend 
on their speed, mobility and small size 
for their safety, but even then must 
run great risks. 

The latest destroyers we have in our 
service, are: 

Length, 300 feet. 

Breadth, 30 feet 5 inches. 

Depth, 19 feet 3 inches. 

Disp!acement, 1010 tons. 

Speed, 28 to 30 knots. 

These are generally turbine driven, 
(we have in the United States service 
three type, Parsons, Curtis and Zoelly) 
with small tube boilers, and our latest 
types burn only fuel oil. 

These latest boats carry an armament 
of five 4-inch guns, and three double 
torpedo tubes, mounted on the deck like 
a gun, which fire automobile torpedoes of 
the Whitehead type, whose range is from 
4000 to 10,000 vards. They generally are 
commanded by a lieutenant or lieuten- 
ant commander, with a complement of 
some 90 to 100 men. They operate in 
divisions of four, and with the exception 
of the submarine service, represent for 
the younger officers the most interest- 
ing phase of active service afloat. 

There is no essential difference be- 
tween modern destroyers of the different 
nations, all being nearly of the same 
size, speed, and armament, and wholly 
without protection in the shape of 
armor. I have inspected on their native 
heath English, French, German and 
Russian destroyers and have designed 
some fifty odd myself. 

The submarine is not a new concep- 
tion; in fact, it is a very old one, and 


various submarine projects, beginning 
long before the Christian Era, have been 
advanced—probably about Jonah’s time. 
The patentees have included clergymen, 
merchants, undertakers, lawyers and a 
few engineers. 

The submarine did not become a really 
workable and practicable proposition un- 
til the internal combustion engine be- 
came a practicable source of power, al- 
though strangely enough there is a ten- 
dency to return to steam as a means of 
propulsion in some types. 

Modern U. S. submarines now in ser- 
vice vary in size from a length of 64 
feet and a displacement of 122 tons with 
a submerged speed of 6 to 8 knots, and a 
surface speed of 10 to 12 knots, to a 
length of 161 feet and a displacement of 
520 tons, with a submerged speed of 
1014 knots and a surface speed of 14 
knots. 
even larger and faster, and the U. S. 
Navy has just contracted for a sub- 
marine of over a_ thousand tons 
displacement and a surface speed of 20 
knots. 

Modern submarines are of two general 
types—submarines proper, and submers- 
ibles. The first is a ship of small sub- 
merged buoyancy on the surface, i. e., 
when running on the surface there is very 
little of the boat exposed; the second 
has considerable reserve buoyancy—from 
20 per cent to 40 per cent—and in this 
respect when on the surface resembles 
closely an ordinary ship or torpedo boat 
and hence is much more comfortable for 
long trips. 

The modern submarine depends for 
surface propulsion on some form of in- 
ternal combustion engine; the earlier 
boats had gasoline engines, and the later 
heavy oil engines. For submerged pro- 
pulsion they depend on electric motors, 
run by a storage battery, and of course, 
the distance they can run on such bat- 
teries is limited. Submerged the radius 
usually varies from 25 to 75 miles, de- 
pending on the speed and type, but on 


Some foreign submarines are _ 
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the surface goes as high as five thousand 
or more miles. 

A submarine can of course remain 
submerged at rest, if desired, so that the 
length of time she can stay under water 
is not necessarily governed by the sub- 
merged radius. These motors can be 
run as generators for charging the stor- 
age batteries when on the surface. The 
vessel to submerge closes the hatches, 
stops the engines, admits water into 
tanks in the interior of the boat until the 
buoyancy is nearly destroyed, and then 
by starting the motors from the storage 
battery, and inclining the diving or hori- 
zontal rudders and hydroplanes, the boat 
can take the depth desired. 

Submarines underway always operate 
with a small amount of positive buoy- 
ancy, giving a natural tendency to come 
up unless held down unnaturally. 
boat, of course, contains complicated 
apparatus of various kinds, for handling, 
controlling and recording the performan- 
ces of the boat, which I will not attempt 
to describe. 

The weapon of the submarine is the 
automobile torpedo, operated by com- 
pressed air, usually fired from the in- 
terior of the boat, though in some types 
of submarines, launching tubes on frames 
are also carried externally. Several 
launching tubes, either external or in- 
ternal, are carried on each boat, with 
spare torpedoes for each tube. Later 


types of submarines carry one or more 
guns, but these are purely for protecting 


The . 


the boat from air craft or other boats 
when on the surface and are not pri- 
marily for offense. 

To free the tanks of water in the boat 
at any time, compressed air is ¢arried, 
by which the water can be blown over- 
board. The air storage cylinders may be 
recharged at will when on the surface, 
by an air compressor carried in the boat. 

The commanding officer of the boat 
keeps an eye on the enemy when running 
near the surface, through the periscope, 
an optical instrument with the eye-piece 
in the boat and the object glass some 
distance above the hull of the boat, the 
reflection being through lenses and 
prisms. 

These vessels are in our service com- 
manded by one of the younger officers, 
generally an ensign or lieutenant; have 
18 to 20 men in the crew, usually petty 
officers, and the service is arduous but 
interesting. 

Such boats generally operate with a 
another boat or tender, 7. e., a surface 
ship carrying stores, charging machinery 
for batteries, repair machinery and 
sleeping quarters for the crew when off 
duty, as, except in the larger boats, liv- 
ing on board is not attempted in times 
of peace, except for fairly short periods 
or in emergencies. 

In an article in the London Times of 
June 5th, last year, Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott of the Royal Navy, who had been 
most noted for his contribution to the 
efficiency of modern gunnery and other 





French submarine Xiphia plunging in harbor of Toulon. Forward deck of submarine from amidship. 
new: the wooden battleship Constellation” and the two large new-type U. 
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features of the battleship, prophesized 
the doom of the battleship. Coming as 
it did from an officer of his standing, it 
created a profound sensation, but no- 
where made so great or lasting a sensa- 
tion as have the operations of submarines 
since the war began. 

The performances of submarines in the 
war, up to date, have been no surprise 
to the submarine man, unless it be that 
they have not done more, particularly 
the British boats. I am not one who 
predicts for a minute the disappearance 
of surface war ships, in fact, I should 
not advocate it, if I did believe in it, 
as then my product would have nothing 
to attack, but knowing as I do that the 
submarine presents to an admiral in 
command of a blockading or holding 
fleet, a problem to which there is no 
answer, I do feel that the capital ships 
will change in type and shrink in size 
and cost from its present stupendous 
position. 

All I wish to say now, is that Santiago 
and Port Arthur can never be repeated 
and if the giant battleship had voice, I 
am sure it would say as did the Gladia- 
tors, “Nos Morituri te Salutemus.” 

Some of these days, not very far off, 
I am going to formulate my ideas of the 
coming capital ship. Probably it wont 
have much effect, but it will be amazing 
to see how close I can guess. At present, 
in the words of the twentieth century 
poet, the Naval Chanty has become “Get 
out and Get Under.” 








Old and 
S. submarines, K-5 and K-6, at 


Charleston Navy Yard, Loading a $7500 torpedo aboard the U. S, submarine K-5, 
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By OLIVER HERFORD 
To Every Dog His Tag 


Pen and Inklings 
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All In the Day’s Work 


A Story of Uncle Sam’s Hired Men in the Far North 


By HAL WALKER 


T just happens that fiction writers— 

which may, I suppose, be held to in- 

clude certain of the newspaper and 
magazine brotherhood—have hitherto 
almost wholly neglected to exploit the 
work of the United States Revenue Cut- 
ter Service in the frozen north, a fact to 
be deplored from the standpoint of the 
hungry reader as well as from the angle 
of the writer. For there is plenty of 
“meat” in this subject. Since the first 
revenue cutter went to the Arctic in 
1867, the year of the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia, the annals of the service 
brim with brief, ungarnished reports of 
brave deeds and dangerous missions un- 
dertaken and carried through. The little 
cutters, undaunted by the angriest seas 
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around Bering Sea. Then about July 
20 the trip into the Arctic and to Point 
Barrow, the northernmost point on the 
continent occupied by white men, com- 
mences. Along the way calls are made 
at government schools and Indian vil- 
lages where medicines are dispensed, if 
needed, and disputes settled, if any exist. 

It was Sunday the third of May when 
the Bear started for the north in 1913. 
The cutter, as usual, was the first vessel 
from “outside” to arrive at Nome with 
mail. On May 29 Captain Bartlett of 
the whaler Karluk, which had steamed 
out from Teller, Alaska, as a part of the 
ill-fated Canadian exploring expedition 
led by Stefansson, arrived at St. Michael, 
Alaska. He came in aboard the whaler 








Above, Esquimo woman on the “Karluk.” Lower picture, the little gasoline schooner “King and Winge” flying a distress 


or most fearful cold, patrol the ice lanes 
of the Pacific and warn shipping of 
icebergs, lend aid to shipwrecked whalers, 
carry law and order into north Alaska, 
in regions far beyond the reach of judges 
or courts. 

The rescue of eight white men and 
four Esquimos, survivors of the wrecked 
Canadian exploration steamer Karluk, 
through the efforts of the revenue cutter 
Bear, added during the year of 1913 one 
more chapter to the unwritten story of 
hardship and heroism the sturdy ship 
and its crew have been making for thirty 
years. For thirty years the Bear, orig- 
inally purchased by the United States 
in Scotland for the Greeley relief ex- 
pedition in the early eighties, has been 
making the cruise to the Arctic. The 
only years—two or three in all—that it 
has not been greeted by the Indians of 
the Northern shores have been the sea- 
sons when the Thetis, a sister ship now 


signal in the Arctic Sea 


stationed at Honolulu, went into the ice- 
packed sea in its stead. 

May is the month the Bear starts 
from San Francisco for the north. The 
first stop is Seattle, where ton after ton 
of second- and third-class mail is taken 
on board for Nome and the country 
adjacent; for nothing but letters go in 
by dog team during the winter months. 

Coal is taken on at a port of British 
Columbia. Then the real season’s grind 
begins. Through the North Pacific and 
into Bering Sea through Unimak Pass 
in the Aleutians the cutter takes its way 
at the rate of seven or eight knots an 
hour. Ice is encountered all the way, 
as a rule, after entering Bering Sea. At 
Nome it is generally necessary to anchor 
two miles or more off shore, at the edge 
of the ice. From there mail in trans- 
ferred to town by dog teams. 

For several weeks the Bear keeps busy 
learning ice conditions at the ports 


Hermann, which had picked him up on 
the Siberian coast. He reported that 
the Karluk, after drifting nearly 2000 
miles west in a zigzag course from the 
eastward of Point Barrow, had been 
crushed in the ice and sunk at a point 
northeast of Wrangell Island, itself north 
of Siberia, in the Arctie Ocean. That 
certain of the crew of the Karluk and 
the scientists on board had perished and 
that the survivors were marooned on 
Wrangell Island and must be rescued 
before winter set in if they were to be 
rescued at all. 

The Canadian government at once 
communicated with Washington, a few 
terse sentences were flashed to the Bear 
in Bering Sea, and the little representa- 
tive of the revenue service saw adven- 
tures ahead. The bunkers were filled 
with coal, dog teams for a dash across 
the ice, if such was needed, were bought, 
and the dauntless Bear set her nose to 
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the north and ploughed off through the 
ice pack on her quest. 

In short, business-like phrases the log 
of the Bear tells of what happened then, 
of each day’s meagre incidents—meagre— 
but thrilling to those who cannot see 
in a daily game with death merely the 
ordinary uneventfullness of “the job.” 
One must, even then, read between the 
lines to appreciate the unfailing courage 
of the little craft’s struggle with cold 
and snow and ice. “Editorial comment” 
is not made use of in the Bear’s log. 
Some imagination is required of the 
reader who would understandingly fol- 
low the course of the cutter through the 
seas of the long night. 

Point Barrow was reached after 
negotiating the heav- 


Hour after hour, in a smother of biting 
sea water, the work went on. And 
hour by hour the bunkers filled, till the 
last load was shipped. Then came the 
final dash to Wrangell. 

All went well—comparatively speak- 
ing—until the Bear had reached once 
more a point within striking distance of 
Wrangell’s Island. And here, on the day 
of September 8, the cutter ran into a 
surprise, in the shape of the little gas- 
oline schooner King and Winge, which, 
returning from a walrus hunt in the 
Arctic, had found open water near 
Wrangell and had succeeded only the 
day before in reaching a point near 
enough to bring off the Karluk people. 
The crew of the Bear, while naturally 


to the mainland of Siberia, twice as far 
as the party had already come and un- 
der even greater difficulties. 

The story of this trip, made in the 
face of what seemed time and time again 
insuperable obstacles, is a story by itself. 
The two men and their dog team finally 
reached the Siberian coast. Without 
stopping they pushed on and on, hun- 
dreds of miles, in the attempt to reach 
some open harbor on Bering Sea where 
they might find a whaler to take them to 
the outside world and start a rescue 
party for Wrangell. Toward the end 
they traded their dogs one at a time 
for provisions for themselves and the 
dogs that were left, until finally they 
reached Emma Bay and the whaler 

Hermann, which took 








iest ice encountered 
for years. On August 
22 the Bear set out 
from that port, slow- 
ly working westward 
through the floes. It 
was _ heart-breaking 
work. Conditions 
were the worst in 
years, according to 
men who have spent 
a quarter of a cen- 
tury in its wastes. 
Day after day the 
Bear bucked through 
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the ice fields, the Wig 
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deck below a lead 
through the pack by 
which they could 
make better time. 
For the thought of 
the dozen or more 
white men and Es- 
quimos, including one 
woman and two children, on Wran- 
gell, pluckily holding out till the 
aid they hoped for should arrive, spurred 
Captain Cochran of the Bear and his 
crew to constant and unremitting effort. 

At times the ice was so heavy no 
progress could be made, and the cutter 
drifted along, anchored to a floe, in the 
general direction of its goal. But finally 
a point fifty miles from the camp on 
Wrangell was reached. It was found 
that the ice was so heavy it would be 
useless to try and drive the ship further, 
so preparations were made to send a 
relief expedition with dogs the next 
morning. 

This was a plan that never came off, 
for during the night a heavy blow and 
snow storm occurred and when it cleared 
several days later the Bear was a hun- 
dred miles away, in imminent danger 
from the grinding ice around. But noth- 
ing was further from the minds of the- 
Bear’s crew than to abandon their pur- 
pose because of danger. Captain Coch- 
ran manouvred for days about the island, 
trying to get nearer. It was not until 
a serious shortage of fuel made it im- 
perative to return to Nome to replenish 
his bunkers, that the prow of the re- 
luctant Bear was turned southward. 

The trip to Nome was made in record 
time. There heavy weather was en- 
countered and in a sea which broke over 
the lighter alongside, the crew of the 
Bear worked day and night in a drench 
of icy spray to coal ship and start north 
again before all hope of rescue was gone. 
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Captain Cochran of the “Bear” and three of the Karluk survivors 


disappointed in that chance had not per- 
mitted them to perform the actual work 
of rescue, were glad enough to welcome 
the marooned survivors from the island, 
all of whom were badly in need of medi- 
eal attention, and to minister to their 
wants until such time as they could be 
landed at Victoria. 

After recovering from the severest 
effects of the hardship and exposure, the 
Karluk party told in detail the story of 
their experiences. One of the most sim- 
ple and straightforward accounts is that 
of Jack Hadley, a whaler of Point Bar- 
row who has lived in the Arctic since 
1886 and who was taken aboard the Kar- 
luk for the exploring expedition in Sep- 
tember. 


HE mentions the crushing of the whaler 
in the ice on January 11, after a drift 
of four months, as merely an incident in 
the series of disheartening events, for 
the party all got safely off and had 
saved a considerable store of provisions 
by the time the vessel sank. From the 
spot where the Karluk went down it 
was 100 miles over the ice to Wrangell 
Island, the nearest land. After a month 
in the ice camp, waiting for the days io 
grow longer, a dash for Wrangell was 
decided upon.' Three parties started, 
but only the last, under Captain Bart- 
lett, reached the island. 
It took the Bartlett party a month 


to reach land. After a rest of but three’ 


days, Captain Bartlett and one Esquimo 
started on the terrible trip of 200 miles 


them to Alaska. 
There they gave 
their message to the 
world and the ma- 
af chinery of govern- 
| ment was put in mo- 
tion—to result in the 

; trip of the Bear and 
the eventual rescue 
of all that remained 
of the Karluk ex- 
ploration party. 

In the meantime 
the party on Wran- 
gell was undergoing 
hardships as trying 
in their way as were 
those of the nervy 
Captain and his Es- 
quimo guide. When 
they reached the is- 
land from the ice 
camp, pemmican to 
last until June 1 was 
on hand, allowing a 
ration of a pound a 
day per man. The 
pemmican was exhausted by June 5, 
three months before help reached them. 
From then on everybody went on short 
rations, seal blubber forming their prin- 
cipal and many times their only article 
of food. 

Of the twenty-two white men, two 
Esquimo men, one woman and two chil- 
dren who stepped on the ice from the 
caved-in Karluk, thirteen all told, in- 
cluding Captain Bartlett, survived. 
Their names were John Munro, W. L. 
MacKinlay, John R. Hadly, R. T. Wil- 
liamson, R. Templeton, H. Williams, F. 
W. Maurer, E. C. Hafe and four Esqui- 
mos. 





HE Bear is still making its yearly 

trips north. Early in May it will start 
again for the frozen seas, looking for 
shipwrecked whalers, carrying law and 
order into the regions where judges and 
courts cannot reach. The annals set 
down in its weather-worn log accumu- 
late, chapter by chapter. You will have 
difficulty getting any of the crew to tell 
you these things. Perhaps if Captain 
Cochran is in the right mood, though, 
he may unbend so far as to show you 
a letter received from the British em- 
bassy at Washington extending to him- 
self and crew the thanks of the British 
government for their heroic work in 
the rescue and safe landing of the* Kar- 
luk people on Canadian soil. He may 
show you this letter, not from vainglory, 
but from honest pride. It is among his 
dearest possessions. 
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An Essential of Lasting Peace 


HOSE discussing the possibilities of 

a lasting peace usually emphasize 

one or the other of the following 
means of securing it: 

First—The creation of a Congress of 
the nations to determine what should be 
their relative rights, of an international 
court to decide any disputed claims, and 
of an international police to enforce the 
laws of this Congress and the decisions of 
this court. 

Second—The democratization of the 
nations, and particularly of the war- 
making power; so that the people, who 
must ultimately bear the burdens of 
war, may decided whether war shall be 
entered upon. 

Third—Disarmament—so that unpre- 
paredness may prevent precipitate action 
—and encourage sober second thought. 

Fourth—The removal of economic 
causes of war, and preéminently the pro- 
hibition of preferential tariffs. 

These suggestions, if carried out, 
would undoubtedly tend to preserve 
peace; for together they would reduce 
the provocations of war and lessen the 
facility of conducting it. But is there 
not a cause of war which is more funda- 
mental than any of those which it is 
sought thus to remove? 

Deeply inbedded in every nation and 
people is the desire for full development 
—the longing for self-expression. In the 
past it has been generally assumed that 
the full development of one people nec- 
essarily involved its domination over 
others. Strong nations are apt to be- 
come convinced that by such domination 
only does civilization advance. Strong 
nations assume their own superiority, 
and come to believe that they possess 
the divine right to subject other peoples 
to their sway. Soon the belief in the ex- 
istence of such a right becomes con- 
verted into a conviction that a duty 
exists to enforce it. Wars of aggrandize- 
ment follow as a natural result of this 
belief. 

This attitude of nations and peoples is 
the exact correlative of the position gen- 
erally assumed by the strong in respect 


by LOUIS B. BRANDEIS 


to other individuals before democracy 
became a common possession. The 
struggles of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries both in peace and in war 
were devoted largely to overcoming that 
position as to individuals, to establishing 
the equal right to development of every 
person and in making clear that equal 
opportunity for all involves this neces- 
sary limitation: Each man may develop 
himself so far, but only so far, as his 
doing so will not interfere with the ex- 
ercise of a like right by all others. Thus 
liberty has come to mean the right to en- 
joy life, to acquire property, to pursue 
happiness, in such manner that the ex- 
ercise of the right in each is consistent 
with the exercise of a like right by every 
other of our fellow citizens. Liberty thus 
defined underlies twentieth century 
democracy. Liberty thus defined exists 
in a large part of the western world. 
And even where this equal right of all 
has not yet been accepted as a political 
right, its ethical value is becoming recog- 
nized. 


THE movements of the last century 

have proved that whole peoples have 
individuality no less marked than that of 
the single person; that the individuality 
of a people is irrepressible, and that in- 
ternationalism which seeks the obliter- 
ation of nations or peoples is unattain- 
able. As democracy rejects the proposal 
of the superman who shall rise through 
sacrifice of the many and insists that 
the full development of each individual 
is not only a. right but a duty to society; 
so the new nationalism proclaims the 
right and the duty of each race or peo- 
ple to develop itself fully. 

The history of the last century shows 
the persistence and intensity of this feel- 
ing. It made a great and united country 
out of the Italy which had been declared 
by Metternich to be but a “geographical 
expression.” It freed Greece. It created 
the kingdoms of Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Servia. It made little Montenegro an 
independent state. It established home 
rule in Ireland. It revived the Cymbric 


Along Life’s Way 


language in Wales. It has kept alive the 
struggle for a free Poland. It made a 
dual monarchy out of Austria; and the 
demands of its many other peoples sub- 
jected to the German-Hungarian rule 
have kept it in constant turmoil. If we 
wish to find the true explanation of the 
readiness of the European peoples to sac- 
rifice their best in men and property— 
of their joyousness amidst losses which 
cannot be repaired in generations—we 
must look deeper for the war’s causes 
than economic ambitions or treaty vio- 
lations. The fundamental cause is the 
longing of the people for self-develop- 
ment—for self-expression; and the mis- 
taken belief on one side or the other 
that this self-development justly re- 
quires the subjection of other peo- 
ples. 

No peace which is lasting can ever 
come until the nations great and small 
accept the democratic principle that 
there is and shall be no supernation, 
to rise through subjection of others, and 
the truth that each people has in it 
something of peculiar value which it can 
contribute to that civilization for which 
we are all striving. And until that prin- 
ciple is accepted—and that truth recog- 
nized, unrest must be unending. What- 
ever economic arrangement may be 
made, however perfect and comprehen- 
sive may become the machinery for en- 
forcing the treaties of the nations, those 
peoples who are not accorded equality of 
opportunity for full development will 
prove a source of irritation; injustice 
will bring its inevitable penalty; and the 
peace of the world will be broken again 
and again, as those little nations of the 
Balkans have taught us in recent 
years. 

Equal opportunity for all peoples as 
for all individuals—that is the essential 
of international as well as of national 
justice upon which a peace which is to 
be permanent must rest. Unless that 
fundamental right is recognized and 
granted universally, there will be discord 
and war in the future, as there has been 
in the past. 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 


So much that’s lovely we pass by 
So much of life we may not live, 

So few the stops before we die, 
Not all of living life can give. 


So much of beauty by the way, 
So much of awe beneath the sun, 
And all so short life’s little day 
That we but glimpse it as we run. 
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Journalistic Progress 


We bought The Courier on credit from 
the editor of The Sand Mountain News. 
If turkey gobblers had been selling for 
10 cents a dozen, we didn’t have money 
enough to buy a feather out of a snow- 
bird’s tail, but. we borrowed $10 from 
Jack Frazier at Fort Wayne, and went 
to it. We have since bought a big 
cylinder press, $200 or $300 worth of 
type and a wooden leg, which cost us a 
round 100 bucks, and are still hard up 
as can be, but we have 
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Out of Order 


Whiie Mzyor Cyrus Perkins Walker 
was addressing the Women’s Betterment 
League last night on “Wine as a Destroy- 
er,” Hod Barnett requested to be al- 
lowed to ask a question. The Mayor 
said he would gladly answer it, and Bar- 
nett asked how many ham sandwiches 
there are in a pig. Mayor Walker or- 
dered Constable Brown to arrest Bar- 
nett and a fight ensued. The officer was 
knocked down four times, but he got his 
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Doings of a Dozen 


Mrs. A. C. Noel was very tired Mon- 
day evening. She was almost, in act, 
retired, and but for the circumstance 
that she was so terribly greasy, she 
would have been safe in her bed. She 
had been rendering lard all day and you 
all know what that means. She was 
making efforts to restore the kitchen to 
something of its wonted neatness when 
in pops the whole bunch of the D.O. A.D. 
club with the single exception of the 

Hess folks from town. 





built up the best. little 
newspaper and job office 
in the state. 


As Seen by a Man With Five Grown Daughters 


Mrs. Noel has been presi- 
dent of the club since its 
organization about five 





—The Collinsville (Ala.) 
Courier. 


Obliging 


We are not only willing 
but are also anxious to 
publish the obituaries of 
your friends. 

—The Palestine (IIl.) 
Pearl. 


Irritating Hair Style 


The new style of doing 
up hair possesses some 
advantages. One cannot 
tell whether the young 
lady has just gotten up or 
is ready for the party. 

—The Kinsley (Kan.) 

Mercury. 





Bad Behaviour Fatal 


Mr. Make McKeithan 
killed a dog supposed to 
be mad in town yester- 
day. The dog was not 
well behaved, whether he 
had rabies we know not. 
—The Hope County (N. C.) Journal. 


Wasted Sympath "y 


Both the bride and groom were bet- 
ter looking than the average and at- 


tracted much sympathy. 
—The Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer. 


A Forgiving Hubby 
Her husband, Walker Berry, forgave 
her for having thrown sheep dip in his 
face and they are now living happily on 


the farm. 
—The Carlisle (Ky.) Advocate. 


A Soft Piazza 


The walk had been long and sunny. 
Davidson stood wiping his wet neck on 


the piazza. 
—A Story in Munsey’s Magazine. 
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St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


man to jail by telling him the Sheriff had 
a private bar in his office. The incident 
set the whole town talking. There is 
much indignation. 

—The Dehli (Tex.) Bazoo. 


How Aug. Came Home 


Aug. Barzan drove over to Boone 
Thursday on business. He came home 
loaded. , 

—The Boone (Iowa) News-Republican. 


As Hard As Times Is 


Times must be getting mighty hard 
when a fellow can’t get a horse swap. 
A reporter for this paper heard a horse 
jockey tell another at Stanford court 
that he was not wanting to trade horses; 
what he was wanting was to sell his’n. 
Said he would as soon have one horse as 
another, as hard as times is. 

—The Danville (Ky.) Messenger. 





years ago and the mem- 
bership has felt for some 
time that a distinguish- 
ing mark of special atten- 
tion was due the lady. 
And it was a surprise in- 
deed. Here she was 
caught with the goods, as 
it were. If grease were 
blood she would certainly 
have been “red handed.” 
But the good housewife 
forgot all about being 
tired and in the emer- 
gency she soon had things 
to rights and every one 
feeling perfectly at home. 
—Oskaloosa (lowa.) 
Herald. 











Knocking a Knocker 


A man who will live 
and work in a town and 


/ knock on that town is 
“a  gon-of-a-gun, the 
scrapings of creation and 


is not a gentleman. From 
reports we have had some 
of these things in Cass- 
ville. Their presence will never be 
missed from this community. Get out. 
We don’t want or need you. 

—The Cassville (Mo.) Democrat. 


Sound 


A young man about town wants to 
know how he can improve his physique. 
Our suggestion is the woodpile and a 
“buck saw.”—Camden (Ark.) Herald. 


Przemysl 


It is said that while Emory Edge, of 
the Eagle force, was trying to pronounce 
the names of some of the European bat- 
tlefields several days ago, his lower jaw 
skidded and produced a severe injury to 
his upper lip. In an attempt to conceal 
the scar Emory is growing a mustache 
and now his resemblance to the kaiser 
is quite noticeable. 

—The Gainesville (Ga.) News. 
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- Sports as They Make Them 


F you want to see fearlessness en- 

throned look into the face of the 

German shepherd dog—practically 
any one of the breed. That is une of 
the reasons, and only one of the reasons, 
why they are on the firing line in Europe 
today. That is one of the reasons, and 
only one of the reasons, why they have 
been one of the outstanding features of 
the recent and again successful show of 
the Westminster Kennel Club. Judges 
of dogs that are benched in these shows 
have to take stock of “chizelment,” “bar- 
rel,” “coat,” “expression;” innumerable 
other things; but the average man or 
woman who cares for dogs, is mainly in- 
terested, I think, in expression. It is ex- 
pression, indeed, that has made this 
particular breed so popular for the last 
two years. And repression. There is 
no canine in all the long list, in my opin- 
ion, at once so alert and so self-contained. 
It is for that reason that these dogs have 
been trained as the real dogs of war, as 
police dogs, and as general guardians. 
There is a fascination about them pos- 
sessed by few other canines—even that 
of anecdote. There is the old story of 
the shepherd dog of Prince Eitel Fried- 
rich that kept careful watch on the 
Kaiser whenever the latter was in his 
son’s room. There are instances almost 
too numerous to enumerate of the won- 
derful work in trailing done by these 
German shepherd dogs. It was Herta 
von Ehrengrund that took up a trail 
twenty-four hours old and ran down a 
burglar, and the same animal that, in 
1912, at Trenton, N. J., ran down the 
murderer of Clara Marshall. It was 
Dina von Buron that trailed a sneak 
thief on a practically “cold” trail in 
Edgewater, N. J., losing it in the end 
only because the man had been arrested 
and taken away in an automobile. 


The Dog’s Appealing Qualities 


Yet so much has been made of this 
particular animal as a “working dog” 
that his other qualities have been over- 
looked to a large extent. Aside from 
his value in warfare, as a policeman, and 
as an all-round good citizen, his com- 
radeship has earned him a place that he 
probably never will relinquish. It is just 
this quality of comradeship that, added 
to an expression of almost uncanny in- 
telligence, has made him popular with 
that part of the dog show public that 
cares nothing for “points” and that 
could not, without the label, distinguish 
a champion from an also ran. One leaves 
a dog show with the din of the terriers, 
an always popular breed, still ringing in 
one’s ears, with the amused remembrance 
of the countless feuds of bench versus 
bench, but with the deepest affection, in 
the end, for those animals that, alert 
but quiet, seem to have approached 
nearest to human intelligence. In other 
words, the flattery of intelligence is 
sweeter than the flattery of obvious de- 
pendency. And it is that sort of flat- 
tery that one gets from the German 
shepherd dog. 


By HERBERT REED 


A Clear-Cut Type 


Less of impression, then, and more 
of concrete facts? Well, the German 
shepherd dog comes in three varieties— 
wire hair, long hair, and short hair, the 
last named by far the most frequent. He 
is a dog of medium size, between 22 and 
25 inches in height, and weighing be- 
tween 55 and 66 pounds as a rule; with 
a rather long body, a deep, but not too 
broad chest, flat ribs, broad, powerful 
loins, slightly drooping flanks; abdomen 
well ribbed: and straight, and with well 
developed spine, ending in a long, slight- 
ly curved tail. The head is rather long, 
but not so narrow as that of the collie, 
and the jaw is strong and clean cut. The 
forehead is high enough to allow room 
for brains. Digressing briefly, I should 
like to say that fashion has had too 
much to do in late years with the breed- 
ing of Irish and Airedale terriers—flat- 
tening a forehead that nature never in- 
tended to be flat. 


A Word for the Defense 


It is natural enough to laud the man 
in any team sport who does the most 
effective work in attack. Brilliancy on 
defense does not catch the crowd, yet 
it was nothing other than brilliancy on 
defense that put Yale out of the run- 
ning for the college hockey champion- 
ship. There were contributory causes, 
of course, for Harvard’s victory at New 
Haven, but the main cause was the won- 
derful defensive work in front of the 
cage of Wylde, the Harvard goaltender. 
Fully fifty per cent of the twenty- 
seven stops by the Crimson'’s ultimate 
defense were of the most difficult sort, 
so that in the final show-down between 
two of the best coaches in the country, 
Winsor of Harvard and Howard of Yale, 
the instructors who had made a shade 
the greater reputation in developing the 
last player in defense was the winner. 
The Harvard coach, by the way, has 
another pupil in action who is weekly 
adding to his tutor’s reputation as well 
as his own. This man is Carnochan, 
playing goal for the St. Nicholas Club. 
Carnochan is one of the few men in the 
game who is not afraid to come out of 
the cage and turn the attack. His work 
against Queen’s College, of Canada, has 
not been approached this season. 


Rough Play in Basket Ball 


It is a pity that so good a game as 
basketball must face so much criticism 
annually. Those who care most for it, 
like Ralph Morgan, of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Sharpe, Cornell’s coach, and Harry Fish- 
er of Columbia—probably one of the 
greatest experts in the game in the 
country, not to mention Dr. Raycroft 
of Princeton—are hardly to blame for 
the exhibitions of extreme roughness 
that mark almost every season. Yet 
were football teams to act as did the 
Cornell and Columbia basketball teams 
in their recent match, the gridiron game 


would not long survive. I should like 
to offer a theory in explanation of the 
rough work that has crept into basket- 
ball—that in all games in which physical 
contact, whether individual or in the 
mass, plays a leading part, the smaller 
the space in which the game is played 
the greater the prevalence of foul tac- 
tics, whether accidental or intentional. 
Polo, one of the most difficult, and one 
of the most fascinating games in the list, 
produces fewer intentional fouls than 
any other—an impression, not a result 
of careful figuring. Football as it is 
played today comes next on the white- 
wash list, with basketball and hockey 
contending for last place. It required 
years for football men to realize that in- 
dividual roughness spoiled the team 
game. The polo players apparently 
never had to learn that. They had their 
mounts as well as themselves to con- 
sider. I wonder when the basketball 
and hockey men will realize the fact. 
Hardly this season, if one considers 
them in the mass. In passing it might 
be well to say that Hobey Baker, rover 
for the St. Nicholas seven, and prob- 
ably the best all-round hockey player 
in the United States today, is also as 
clean a player as there is in the game. 


Touchard Indoor Star 


Gustave F. Touchard illustrates per- 
haps better than any other man in the 
game the saying that “indoor tennis is 
what you make it.” With Watson M. 
Washburn he won the doubles title on 
the floor of the Seventh Regiment Ar- 
mory by, as one spectator put it, “play- 
ing the wrong stroke right.” Touchard 
is a master of the strategy of mdccr ten- 
nis. He violates accepted rules of play. 
He lobs when he should drive, and drives 
when he should lob. And these strokes 
that are so very “wrong” are winning 
strokes, or else lead to winning strokes. 
With a steady and dependable partner 
like Washburn it was not difficult, ap- 
parently, to outwit the brilliant Karl 
Behr, draw him out of position and so 
pave the way for the pretty mid-court 
play of Washburn. Touchard is prob- 
ably less troubled by the unavoidably 
inadequate lighting of indoor courts and 
the inevitably greater pace than any 
other man who plays the game under 
cover. Not only is he splendidly able 
to gauge his own pace, but he seems to 
have an almost uncanny faculty for siz- 
ing up that of his opponent. Of the de- 
feated pair Pell played by far the better 
game. Behr was constantly pulled out 
of position. His natural tendency to go 
after winning strokes as quickly as pos- 
sible was even more in evidence indoors 
than it was outdoors. At his best he is 
practically unplayable, but the natural 
fire of the man is such that he gives way 
too often to sheer recklessness and so 
spoils what otherwise would ‘be a re- 
markable exhibition of tennis. The 
proper combination of caution and dash 
is very difficult to attain by even the 
best American players, it seems. 
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23-foot 
motorboat, including patterns to finish. Boat patterns $3 
and up. We also on plete knocked-dow’ Pats. ll- 
lustrated instructions always included. Build your own 
boat and save 2-3. Boat Book Free. BROOKS MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 7803 Brooks Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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A successful Automobile 
Air Starter, Pump, Tank 
and ‘Tire Inflator in one 
unit. 

Model M—large—$85.00 

Model J—medium—$70.00' 

Thurber Ford Special— 
$65.00 

Put one on that car 
before you take it out this 
spring. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
20 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 



































‘ALet Us Set This 
\LEWIS-BUIIT 


—A Price Possible 
Only by the 
LEWIS METHOD 


This beautiful bungalow, ‘‘The Madrid,” is 
our challenge to the old style local contractor, 
It is only one of over a hundred houses shown 
and priced in our great free book. We sup- 
ply any house you select complete, saving you 
money, time, figuring and bothering with 
architects, middlemen, lumber dealers and the 
hosts of other expensive, unnecessary people 
now displaced by modern efficiency methods. 


Lewis-Built Ready Cut Method 


means preparing the house at the mills, saw- 
ing and working to fit, then shipping direct 
to you with only one small protit to pay. 
Accurate work- 
ing plans fur- 
nished. Best 
grade of lum- 
ber obtainable, 


paint. ete., 

included. ’ 
Without Knots 
—We absolutely 
guarantee that 


DIRECT 


mS 10 You a 
<—. Cuts COST) ~ >= 
IN TWO. 











Around the Capital : 


By McGREGOR 


The President’s First Defeat 


HWDS:GHT is of course better than 


foresight and it was difficult for 
anyone to foresee the strength of the op- 
position to the Ship Purchase Bill and 
the defection of Democratic Senators. 
But as it looks now, President Wilson 
made a mistake in not saying plainly at 
the opening of the short session that he 
would call an extra session if this bill 
and others that were important to the 
country, like the conservation measures, 
were not passed. There would then 
have been no object in a fillibuster, its 
strength being the belief that an extra 
session would not be called. Perhaps 
advice of politicians who proclaimed that 
an extra session would be fatal to the 
success of the Democratic party in 1916 
prevailed over the surer instincts of the 
President. But it is a singular confes- 
sion for the leaders of a party to make, 
that Congress in session under their con- 
trol is detrimental to business interests. 
The Senate should have been given 
the alternative of doing business in the 
short session or in having a plenty of 
time for it in the extra session. As it 
is, nothing has been gained except the 
calling of sharp attention to the Senate’s 
antiquated rules and to the use Privilege 
can make of those rules to defend itself. 
Many valuable measures, carefully 
wrought out in committee and having 
already passed the House died on the 
Calendar, and the work has to be done 
all over again. Even from the political 
standpoint, it would have been better 
to get through as much of the program 
as possible now, and make the next ses- 
sion of Congress as brief as possible. 


Pensions Decreasing 


Fury years after the close of the 

Civil War the Federal Government 
appropriates $164,000,000 for pensions, 
this being some $5,000,000 less than the 
appropriation of last year, owing to the 
death of the pensioners. The Senate 
stopped five minutes, in the midst of the 
discussion of the Army Appropriation 
Bill, to pass the pension bill, a lump 
sum being appropriated, to be disbursed 
under the administration of the Pension 
Bureau, and not a dollar will be expend- 
ed except as provided by law. Those 
who are insisting on larger military and 
naval armaments are arguing for greater 
taxation or for taking more than the 71 
per cent of the revenues now expended 
in payment for past and in the prepara- 
tion for future wars. 


Wages and Babies 


THE third bulletin in the series on in- 

fant mortality has been issued by 
the Children’s Bureau, this being the re- 
sult of a field study in Johnstown, Pa., 
based on the number of births in one 
calendar year. One of the startling 
factors in infant mortality that has 
hitherto received too little attention is 
the relation between the earnings of the 
father and the death rate of the babies. 
For Johnstown, Pa., the infant mortality 


rate for all live babies born in wedlock 
is 130.7 per thousand. Where the father 
earns less than $10.00 a week this aver- 
age rate rises to 255.7; where he earns 
$1200 or more a year, the death rate for 
the babies falls to 84 per thousand. Of 
course, other factors enter into the cal- 
culation due to insufficient wages, such 
as bad housing, unsanitary conditions, in- 
sufficient nutrition, and the lack of prop- 
er medical attendance, and so on. But 
certainly the relation between the prime 
cause of low wages and the resultant 
heavy infant death rate is something to 
be considered by our captains of in- 
dustry. It is the most forceful argument 
yet presented for the minimum wage. 


Minimum Wage 


UNDER the days of the Aldrich reg- 

ime appropriation bills were held 
back in the Senate until the last few 
days of the session so as to prevent any 
proper discussion of amendments, un- 
less one wished to take responsibility for 
an extra session. Using the same tac- 
tics, Senator Kenyon, with the threat 
of a long speech, secured the adoption 
in the Senate of an amendment to an 
appropriation bill providing $6000 for 
an investigation to be made by the De- 
partment of Labor into the cost of living 
of the wage earners of the District, not 
including government employees. This 
bill has been pushed by the Consumers’ 
League as a preliminary step for the ap- 
pointment of a minimum wage commis- 
sion for the District. 


Adam and Washington 


DAM was supposed to have been the 
happiest of married men, not hav- 
ing a mother-in-law. Washington was 
more bitterly assailed by the factious 
press of his day that Wilson is even by 
the Hearst papers. Yet Washington had 
one signal advantage, he had no Ex- 
President to write for the magazines and 
tell how miserably he was managing af- 
fairs. “He puts property rights above 
those highest of human rights which con- 
cern the lives of the helpless. . . He 
has not interfered to punish the bandits 
and murderers who have killed American 
men and outraged American women. He 
has not interfered to protect the honor 
and the interests of the United States. 
Insult to the American flag, 
nameless infamies on American women 
cause not one single pulse of emotion 
wantonly and without the smallest 
excuse shed the blood of twenty Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors.” Yes, that is 
Theodore Roosevelt talking about Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. 


Unemployment and War 


THE Monday Evening Club discussed 

this subject at its latest meeting, 
Mr. John B. Andrews of the National 
Association for Labor Legislation out- 
lining the plan of insurance against un- 
employment and Mr. Charles P. Barnes, 
director of the New York Public Em- 
ployment Bureau, stating the case for 
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the re-organized employment bureau 
system. The members of the club were 
greatly interested and instructed. And 
then a strange thing happened. Mr. 
Wycliffe Rose, who has lately been in 
Belgium and Poland as an agent of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, gave a graphic 
description of the unemployment caused 
by the paralysis of commerce, transpor- 
tation and industry in the war areas. 
And suddenly the problem of unemploy- 
ment in happy America seemed a slight 
thing, that could be easily dealt with. 
The impression made by the preceding 
speakers was entirely dissipated. Mr. 
Rose closed with showing how the whole 
world has been affected adversely by the 
great war and expressed the conviction 
that hereafter conflict even between 
single nations should no longer be con- 
sidered their business alone, but that all 
the nations were deeply enough involved 
to make the protest against war world- 


wide. 


Howard University Saved 


S was forecast, the Senate restored the 

appropriation to Howard University 
which was ruled out of the House Bill 
on a point of order made by Represen- 
tative Sisson of Mississippi. Senator 
Martin of Virginia said in defending it: 
“As a southern man, living all my life 


‘with the colored people, I will say that 


there is nothing which appeals to me more 
than this appropriation. I think it 
ought to be maintained and I am sure 
the Senate will maintain it.” Senator 
Vardaman, also of Mississippi, request- 
ed, in his absence, that Senator Hard- 


wick should make a point of order 
against the Howard University appro- 
priation. But the point was over-ruled 
and the House, by an overwhelming vote, 
accepted the Senate amendment. Vard- 
aman came to the Senate on the promise 
of repealing the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. The best he has been able 
to do so far is to oppose unavailingly one 
or two appointments of negroes to office. 
He and Sisson may be mistaken in sup- 
posing that there is another Senatorship 
in the “nigger issue.” 


A New Leader 


LAUD KITCHEN, of North Caro- 
lina, unanimously elected majority 
leader to succeed Underwood in the next 
Congress, is little known outside of the 
House. He has been a member of the 
House for seven successive Congresses, 
and while he speaks rarely, has gener- 
ally been put forward by his side when 
the party doctrine on some important 
measure needed to be formulated and a 
large amount of careful study was nec- 
essary in preparation. He is probably 
the ablest debater of the present House, 
and any interruption of his speech has 
always been found dangerous to the op- 
position. Incidentally, he is 46 years 
of age and the father of nine children. 
The Ways and Means Committee, of 
which he is to be chairman, by a vote of 
the members of the next House, is busily 
engaged in the work of naming the com- 
mittees. It is a pity that the South did 
not divide honors with the rest of the 
country by nominating Foster, of IIl- 
inois, instead of Saunders, of Virginia, 


chairman of the Democratic Caucus. If 
both House and Senate majorities were 
to adopt a rule providing that each com- 
mittee should select its own chairman, 
the experience due to seniority would 
be coupled with ability proved before 
the members of the committee itself; 
and while this might lead to some change 
in committee chairmanships, the present 
preponderance of southern members in 
these important positions would not be 
so evident as is the case under the strict 
observance of the rule of seniority. 


The Union of Progressives 


[HOSE who have studied the ebb and 

flow of public opinion, who know 
how easily Privilege controls in this 
country the public expression of opinion, 
can understand why just now, there ap- 
pears to be such a wave of hatred rolling 
toward President Wilson. The same 
thing was shown several times during 
President Roosevelt’s career, and yet he 
was never stronger with the voters than 
when this sort of storm broke upon his 
head. Privilege has been given a good 
many stunning blows in the last twenty- 
one months and is due to receive a few 
more in the next three, to say nothing 
of what the new Congress, which will 
be even more completely under Admin- 
istration control with its reduced ma- 
jority in the House and its increased 
majority in the Senate, may do. There 
is a bitter reaction at present, following 
the futile claims of victory in the No- 
vember elections. Yet there was hope 
enough in the returns to make the vic- 
tory for Privilege worth fighting for in 
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1916, and the forces are arraying them- 
selves for battle. Added to the forces 
of Privilege, in temporary opposition to 
the President, are the Progressives who 
are embittered by their defeat at the 
polls and who feel that President Wilson 
has really deprived them of an issue and 
destroyed the party in whose youthful 
promise they recently so much rejoiced. 
That feeling will pass away as the prin- 
ciples of the Administration emerge dur- 
ing its second Congressional term, and 
it is not unlikely that the Presidential 
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election of 1916 will see the progressives 
of all parties, for the first time in forty 
years, united upon one man and not 
divided as at present. 


Unemployed 


T is a pity that such a question as un- 

employed during this time of stress 
cannot be discussed at Washington with- 
out a partisan turn being given it. The 
President remarked recently that the 
number of unemployed given for some 
industries exceeded the number that 
were ever employed in those industries, 
and that it would be prudent to look 
up the statistics of employment before 
manufacturing the statistics of unem- 
ployment. Senator William Alden Smith 
claimed in the Senate the other day that 
there were 500,000 unemployed men in 
the city of New York; whereupon Sen- 
ator Walsh suggested that there were 
considerably less than 500,000 voters in 
the city of New York at the last returns. 
Even the Federal employment agency 
which has been set in motion by the 
Federal Government is made under Wil- 
liam Alden’s manipulation to mean that 
there are so many unemployed now that 
every postoffice in the land has been 
ordered to look after them, a thing un- 
precedented. 


Undue Notoriety 


HE Manufacturers’ Association of 

Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
wrote a letter to the President on July 
17th last which was plainly enough a 
Penrose campaign document; but now 
that Penrose, the saviour of the nation, 
has been elected, their troubles do not 
seem to be over, and they write a sec- 
ond letter to the President, the man- 
ners of which are as bad as its logic. 
The letter demands revision of the Un- 
derwood tariff through raising tariff 
duties on imports. The Association 
seems not to have heard of the fact that 
a world-wide war began on the Ist of 
August, and that the dream of the high 
protectionist was immediately fulfilled 
of giving the home market almost ex- 
clusively to American manufacturers 
through the cessation of imports. The 
effects of the war upon industry ought 
to be a final answer to the protection- 
ist argument; and the effort to remedy 
present conditions by prohibiting further 
trade with the world is another instance 
of the small grasp of economics which 
the business man of the Penrose pro- 
tective type possesses. But this is one 
way of getting a little notoriety—writ- 
ing a letter to the President. 


Japan and the War-Tax 


—_ heavy tax burden upon the Jap- 
anese people, occasioned by their war 
debts and the preparation for future 
wars, is something which our nervous 
and excited militarists of the Gardner 
type might take into account. The 
recent Japanese Diet has been dissolved 
because the house refused to vote for a 
bigger army, the vote for naval increase 
being secured by a majority of seven. 
This is the time of all others for the 
United States to proceed with its regu- 
lar programme of building up its army 
and navy according to the proposals 
made by those in authority without any 
reference to the European-Asiatic war, 
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while at the same time absorbing every 
lesson from the experience of that war 
for its programme for the future, which 
may happily include disarmament. 


Realization 


“Did you realize anything on your 
gold mine investment?” 
“Yes; I realized that somebody was 


playing me for a sucker.” 
Farm 


be % 
Mortgages 


If your money is not earning you 6 per cent 
net, why not put it in a first mortgage farm loan? 
That is the safest investment you can make as 
farm lands are not affected by war or conditions 
that make other classes of securities unsafe. 

We loan our own money in conservative amounts 
or improved farms, and we offer these mortgages 
to investors to nef them 6 per cent. We collect 
the interest and look after the loan generally, and 
remit to the holder without charge. 

Write for particulars and a list of mortgages. 


SECURITY STATE BANK 


DETROIT, MINNESOTA 
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North Dakota 


Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 38 years’ residence, and 31 
years’ banking and _ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 
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